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First in Paris. 


When the Germans entered Paris in 1871, 
among the few Frenchmen assembled to see them 
come in was a little group of sympathizing 
English. One of these was F. Adolphus, who 
describes in his ‘‘Memories of Paris’’ the first 
German who entered. He writes: 

We looked and looked again in vain. It was 
not till we had waited somewhat impatiently for 
half an hour that, at quarter past eight, some one 
exclaimed: ‘I do believe I see moving specks 
out there beyond the gate!” 

Up went our glasses, and there they were. We 
recognized more and more distinctly six horsemen 
coming, and evidently coming faster, for they 
grew bigger and sharper as each second passed. 
They dashed through the open gate, and the 
instant they were inside, the five behind spread 
out, right and left, across the broad avenue, as if 
to oceupy it. The one in front broke intoa hand- 
gallop and then into a full gallop, and came 
tearing up the hill. As he neared us, we saw 
that he was a hussar officer, and he did not look 
eighteen. He charged past us, his sword uplifted, 
his head thrown back, his eyes fixed straight 
before him. 

The boy raced on ahead of his men, but at the 
Arch of Triumphagroup of men in blouses faced 
him. So, as he would not ride them down, he 
waved his sword at them, and at slackened speed 
passed through. 

We caught sight of him on the other side, 
through the archway, his sword high up as if he 
were saluting the conquered city at his feet. But 
he did not stop for sentiment. He cantered on, 
came back, and as his five men had by that time 
reached him, he gave them orders and off they 
went, one to each diverging avenue, and rode 
down ita short distance to see that each was right. 
The boy trotted slowly round and round the 
Arch, the blouses glaring at him. 

The entry was over; the Germans were inside 
Paris. The moral effect was produced, and that 
boy had done it all alone. The rest, when it 
came, would only be a march, and thenceforth 
the remainder of the drama would be in the 
streets. I wentup to the boy and asked his name. 

‘What for ?’’ he inquired. 

‘To publish it in London, to-morrow morning.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” he remarked, with that 
tinge of contempt displayed by all German officers. 
“Well, I’m Von Bernhardi, 14th Hussars. Only 
if you’re going to print it, please give my captain’s 
name also. He’s Von Colomb.” 

Five minutes later a squadron of the regiment 
came up, and Lieutenant Von Bernhardi’s com- 
mand-in-chief expired. But the youngster had 
made a history for his name; he was the first 
German into Paris, in 1871. 
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Gold in Sea-Water. 
Twenty years ago the existence of gold in sea- 
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| there would be a profit of about one million four 


| hundred and sixty thousand dollars a year in the 
| operation. But capitalists have not engaged in 
| the enterprise, and it may be that the possibility 


| of recovering gold from sea-water will add little 


to the wealth of the world. 

It may interest some readers to know how 
such small quantities as five milligrams—one- 
thirteenth of a grain—of gold and twenty milli- 
grams—four-thirteenths of a grain—of silver in a 
ton of sea-water are determined. 

In Herr Miinster’s experiments, one hundred 
litres of water, i. e., about three and seven-tenths 
cubic feet, were evaporated to dryness, giving a 
residue which weighed eighteen hundred and 
thirty grains, or about one and one-half per cent. 
of the weight of the water originally. The 
residue was then divided into portions of three 
hundred grains,—a little less than ten ounces,— 
mixed with one hundred grains of litharge, one 
hundred grains of potassium-sodium carbonate 
and four grains of starch, then fused in a 
crucible, just as in making an ordinary gold and 
silver assay. 

The litharge is reduced to metallic lead, collect- 
ing the gold and silver in the mixture. The gold- 
and silver-bearing lead is then cupelled on a 
saucer of bone-ash, whereby the lead is oxidized 
to litharge again, which is yolatilized or absorbed 
by the cupel, while the gold and silver remain 
behind in the form of a very small, round button. 

The gold and silver are finally separated by 
sulphuric acid, in which silver is soluble and gold 
is insoluble. Thus by weighing the gold-silver 
button, dissolving out the silver, and then 
weighing the gold, which is left behind alone, 
the proportion of each in the button is deter- 
mined. With the scales that are used in assaying 
there is no difficulty in weighing the one one- 
hundred thousandth part of a grain; and I may 
mention that the five-cent nickel weighs five 
grains. Watrer R. INGALLS. 
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Portuguese Hunting. 

An English tourist in Portugal was impressed 
by the contrast between Portuguese and English 
sporting customs. In England, he says, hunting 
is taken seriously. To obtain three days of 
shooting a small fortune is spent upon keepers 
and watchers, and humane people are shocked at 
the unnecessary slaughter. 

In Portugal, on the contrary, no elaborate 
preparations are made, there is no expense, no 
unpleasant rivalry, and no heavy game-bag to 
carry home after a long day’s walking. A dozen 
gentlemen agree to bring their dogs together, and 
a pack of thirty or forty is collected. Another 
dozen friends and acquaintances join the party. 
Of the gentlemen, only six or eight carry guns; 
the rest are armed with sticks. 

“Tn a long and vociferous line,” he says, ‘“‘we 
range through the woods. The dogs hunt a 
little, wrangle a good deal, and would do so still 
more but for the occasional flight of a well-aimed 
cow-stick among them. An owl, mistaken for a 
woodcock, is brought down by a short-sighted 
gentleman, who holds up his eye-glass in explana- 
tion of his mistake. 

‘Another enthusiast stops me suddenly, press- 
ing my arm with so much emphasis that I look 
for some very large game. He points to a holly- 


water was definitely ascertained by E. Sonstadt, | tree. 


a German chemist. Twenty years earlier the 
occurrence of silver in sea-water had been proved 
by the famous chemists, Malaguti and Durocher, 
but they did not search for gold. More recently 
a Scandinavian scientist, Herr. Miinster, found 
that water taken from the Kristiania Fjord 
contained five milligrams— about one-thirteenth 
of a grain—of gold, and twenty milligrams of 
silver per ton. 

On these figures an interesting calculation has 
been based by Mr. T. A. Rickard, a well-known 
mining engineer. From what is known of the 
superficial area and depth of the ocean, he esti- 
mates it to contain four hundred million cubic 
miles of water, weighing 1,837,030,272,000,000,000 
tons. If each ton contained five milligrams of 
gold, the whole would have 10,250,000,000 tons ! 

Similarly, an average of twenty milligrams of 
silver per ton would give a total of forty-one 
billion tons. 

It may be mentioned that the world’s annual 
production of gold at the present time is about 
two hundred tons, and of silver about forty-nine 
hundred tons. 

Such calculations as those of Mr. Rickard are, 
of course, highly speculative, for some ocean 
waters probably contain less gold than others. 
The facts and estimates point, however, to sea- 
water as the possible source of the gold deposits 
of geologic ages long gone by. 

Herr Miinster, on whose analyses Mr. Rickard’s 
speculations are based, proposed about a year 
ago to recover gold and silver from the water of 
Kristiania Fjord. He would select a channel 
about sixty yards wide, between two small 
islands, well-sheltered from wind and waves, 
where there is a current of about one-seventh of 
a mile per hour. Across this channel he would 
arrange sixty plates of galvanized iron, each 
seven feet by ten feet, at an angle of thirty 
degrees to the stream. Through these would be 
passed a weak electric current, precipitating the 
precious metals on the plates. 

If all the gold and silver passing the plates 
were deposited, Her, Miinster calculated that 





** ‘What is it?’ I ask. 

“*Hush!’ with his fingers across his lips and 
his mouth at my ear. ‘A blackbird!’ 

“He is proceeding to a scientific ‘stalk,’ but the 
dignity of the occasion is too great for the pursuit 
of such small deer. His companions remon- 
strate, and the blackbird takes wing. 

*¥Meantime there is a great commotion in the 
middle of our line. Every man shouts ‘Rabbit!’ 
every dog gives tongue, and every stick is waved 
in the air. Several guns are fired. Nothing is 
hit, not even a dog. 

“We all run to and fro; we charge and jostle 
each other; we scratch our faces in the bushes, 
we entangle our feet in the briers and fall head 
over heels; we laugh and shout by turns. 

‘After a time I make out a Portuguese rabbit 
cantering in a leisurely way toward two gentlemen 
with guns stationed on a neighboring knoll. 
They cock their pieces, aim apparently at the 
toes of their boots and fire simultaneously. We 
run up and look for the body of the rabbit. The 
ground is still smoking, but we find nothing but 
the hole of the burrow over which these gentle- 
men were mounting guard, and into which the 
rabbit has esca} 
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He Drew It. 


The Cincinnati Tribune reports a clever opera- 
tion on the part of a minister, one of those who 
believe in being as wise as a serpent. 

The genial pastor of one of the suburban 
churches, whose salary was somewhat in arrears, 
stepped into the hardware store of one of his 
parishioners and asked to see some corkscrews— 
very large and strong ones, he explained. 

“Why, Doctor ——, what in the world do you 
want with such an article?” said the dealer. 

“My dear sir,” replied the doctor, as quick as a 
flash, “‘I want a corkscrew large enough to give 
me some assistance in drawing my salary.” 

The story reached the ears of the congregation 
and the minister soon received his salary, 











Choosing a School. 


The publishers of the C will be pl d to 
send to any one g it a Catalog of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 
University, in New England. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 
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Visitors to New York by Rail 


will find the new Lexington Avenue Cable Line, one 

minute to me left of Grand Central Station, the most 

direct and —_ means of lang ny | all the central por- 

tions of ee ¢€ ot fr — 42d Street to the Battery. Passen- 
~y for the B Central Hove! can go to and from 
he Station to the he Hos el doors without transfer. 


SET OF BEST BANJO STRINGS, 4 cents. 
“ “ “ ANDOLIN “ 25 “ 
“ “ “ VIOLIN “ 50 “ 


H. SCHINDLER & CO., Mfrs., 611 Washington St., Boston. 











Willard Hall. scxoot ror Girts. 
Address Mrs. 8. M. MERRILL, Danvers, Mass. 


Powder Point School, puxsury, Mass. 


Individual teaching. Send for Reeree mt stsasr. 


SHORT = TYPEWRITING. BOOKKEEPING, 
-, at the TON COMMERCIAL 
AND COLLEGE. 4 Seow Street, Boston. 
Circular free. Open wn Summer. 
Williston Semi » EASTHAMPTON, Mass. 
Prepares boys for any col ege or octontiGe school. New 
laboratories with electrical plant. All bui anes heated 


by steam. Fall term opens September 10. 
Address REV. WM. GALLAGHER, “Principal. 
Taught Practicall 


and offices one plied 
Hi sy peratorny ore ae 
oar iE, Albany, N. 

. Send for catalogue. 


The Maine State College, OroNO, ME. 
A SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. Courses 
of stud: ~ Betentitic, Agricultural, Chemical; Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, Pharmacy, 
Preparatory Medicine. Fenton ane on” fre. 

annual expenses, pactading, 8 voard -. itary Trill. 
For catalogue address, W. HARRIS, Peal ent. 


Vour New House. 


Are you going to decorate your 
new house? We can show you 
the most complete stock of % 


Wall Papers 


in Boston for the season of 1896, 


SRS 9 ca 


THOMAS F. SWAN, 
12 Cornhill, BOSTON. 
Next Door to Washington Street. 
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Some purchase Beef Extract on account 
of price and appearance — BUT 
Cudahy’s Rex Brand 
Extract of Beef 
is bought on account of its PURITY and 
UNEQUALLED FLAVOR. 


A pretty booklet,“ From the Ranch to the Table,” 
anda package of Beef Extract Capsules 
mailed for two 2-cent stamps. 


The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co., So. Omaha, Neb. 








Garments ot tre 


BEST QUALITY and 
LEADING STYLES 
At lower prices than can be found 
elsewhere. 


Highest Prices paid to trappers for Raw Skins. 
H. CRINE, the Furrier, 15 and 17 Avon Street, Boston, Mass. 





“A Little Thing,” 


so is a Dollar— but it will purchase 
Thirty Varieties of the finest 


Flower Seeds 


grown. tacipding our Fancy Dou 
ters and Superb Pansies, Rou 
mailtoanyaddress. Write for Catalogue. 


~-d:” KENDALL & WHITNEY, Seedsmen, Portland, Me. 
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; I believe the manual laborer will find it for 

} his interest to use more Entire Wheat Flour 
and less meat. heartily wish for the bene- 

; fit of health and for = sake of economy this 

, 
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flour may supersede the white. 
Mrs. HESTER M. POOLE. 
Metuchen, N. J., Jan. 28, 1895. 
ALWAYS ask for “* FRANKLIN MILLS.” 
All leading Grocers sell it. { 
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- OUR... 
Three Months’ Course 


is intended for those who need instruc- 
tion in the Bread and Butter Studies, but 
cannot afford the time or money for a full 
business course. Send for particulars. 


666 Washington St., cor. Beach, Boston. 


Burdett 
College 











Business— Shorthand. 


Largest in the World. 


Roll-top desks for pupils. 

Ch of C ce prices. 
Friday 2 o’clock Lectures. 
Situation Department. 


Prospectus Free. New Students can commence 
at any time. 


694 Washington Street, Boston. 

















Dr. Shaws ==> 


PI te per hn 
Prevents Bronchitis and Pneumonia || 


For sale b 


Guard 


i e 
Cures COLDS 


and prevents Pneumonia by 
Promoting the Healthy Action 
of the Lungs, Skin and Kidneys. 


It has been aptly termed 


“The Wonderful Ounce of Prevention.” 


This is the Prescription of a regular practising physician, 


Dr. Thomas P. Shaw , 
A graduate of the Harvard Medical School, and 
member of the Massachusetts Medical Society. 


Price, 50 Cents per Bottle. 


every wholesale druggist in Restem, and by retail ist 
generally. Win be mailed on Sa of price . —— 


Every Reader of The Youth’s Companion Invited. 


Your address on a postal card to Dr. Thomas P. Shaw, Lowell, Mass., will bring enough DR. SHA W’S 


LIFE GUARD to 


icine of your druggist, Regular bottle, 50 cents, 


break up the worst cold you ever had. Try it as above, and then you can buy the med- 
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NERVE. 


A disagreeable day in the Lancaster 
school-house.——A pent-up volcano. — 
The “right word.” 


22 ENMAN LINDBLOOM is much 
too modest a boy to relate this 
story himself, and he knows noth- 
ing of my intention to tell it. 
Nevertheless, I am quite sure that | 





making it public. 

During that very cold week of January last, | 
when the temperature was down near zero for | 
several days, Denman had a hard time, for beside | 
his lessons, which were difficult enough, he had | 
the steam-heat to look after at the school-house. 
His father, Eben Lindbloom, who is the janitor, 
was ill that week and in bed with the “‘grip.” 

Now skill and good judgment are required in 
the management and care of the heating apparatus 
of a modern school-house. Although the steam is | 
to some extent self-regulating and provided with 
safety appliances, an intelligent mind must watch | 
over it; and in cold weather a plentiful supply of 
coal has to be shovelled into the furnaces. 

The water-gage of the boiler, too, must have 
attention. Condensation of steam in the radiators | 
and pipes of the rooms returns the greater part of 
the water to the boiler; but some of it is lost, and 
occasionally a fresh supply must be admitted, 
either from a tank or from the service pipes of | 
the town. If from accident or neglect the water 


becomes very low, and fresh water is then ad-| up his “key” and make 


mitted, an explosion may ensue. | 

Close attention must also be given to the dial- | 
gage, which indicates the steam pressure in the | 
boiler and radiators. School-houses are usually | 
heated by low pressure steam. In the apparatus | 
in Denman’s charge the boiler was designed to | 
supply steam to the rooms up-stairs at a pressure | 
of from five to eighteen pounds a square inch, 
according to the weather. But the janitor had | 
never carried above ten pounds in the coldest | 
weather hitherto. 

The primary and grammar school-house at Lan- 
caster was an old and poorly constructed wooden 
building. Thirty years ago it was the high 
school, but had been enlarged by two wings and 
a third story, to accommodate the lower schools 
of a rapidly-growing town. 

By many persons it was deemed an unsafe 
structure; but a new school-house would cost 
thirty thousand dollars, and taxpayers thought 
they could not afford it. 

The janitor knew so much about the construc- 


the reader will commend me for | 


| Miss Simmons, in num- 


| are shivering. ‘Tempera- 
ture fifty-eight degrees 


| to health.” 


}came from Miss Mat- 


it to thirteen or fourteen pounds and try it once. 
And you may as well come up to your eleven 
o’clock recitation. 
here constantly, after the furnaces are burning 


use judgment. When they fuss, humor ‘em. 
Rattle round and appear to mend the fires, but 
don’t raise much above ten pounds. When you’ve 
got seven hundred lives in your hands, you must 
use good judgment and not mind too much what | clear.” 

is said to you. Look to the water once in a| The master had full authority to give such an 
while, too. There’s some waste these cold days.” | order, yet Denman felt troubled, remembering 

At the school-house quite a different refrain | his father’s caution. 
rang in Denman’s ears. “But father would have to fire up himself, if 

“Stir her up, Den! Give her steam!’ the | Mr. Ferguson told him to do it,” the boy reflected. 
boys cried out to him from the head of ‘the base- 
ment stairs as they came in, from out-of-doors, 
rubbing their frosty ears. ‘Shovel, Denny, 
shovel! Chuck the coal!” 

Denman did not mind these boisterous exhorta- 
tions very much. It was the complaints that 
| came down from the teachers in the north wing 
| rooms that troubled him most. The first one 
was from Miss Edinger, in number ten: 

“Temperature in my 
| room only fifty-nine de- 
grees. Put on more 
steam. Better come up 
and see that steam is on 
in my radiators.” 

The second was from 




















bereleven: “My pupils 


only. More heat at once.” 

Mrs. Adler-Young, in 
number nine, was more 
peremptory. “Why is 
there no heat this cold s 
morning? I shall report j 
this. My room is unsafe MK 


A fourth call, that 


thews, in number eight, 
requested him to bring 


sure that steam was 
properly on in her radi- 
ators; she feared that it {? 
was not. 14 
Denman knew that LS 
the steam was on, what 
there was of it, for he 
had made the tour of the 
rooms with his wrench 
at eight o’clock, but he 
| ran up to number eight, 
promptly. No one save 
the janitor, or. his assis- 
tant, was allowed to turn 
the steam on or off the radiators in the rooms. | “I must do it, of course. 
Usually Denman had repaired to the master’s flues really are unsafe.” 
room to recite his lesson, returning to the base-| He cleaned the fires in both furnaces afresh, 





THE MASTER ASKS FOR MORE HEAT. 


morning he skipped the first recitation in arith- | quantity of coal. 

metic and busied himself to bring coal from the| ‘‘Maybe father is a little too cautious,” 
bin. He knew that the women teachers were | to himself. ‘‘The boiler will stand it all right. | 
indignant, and would be more so if no one was in | She is low pressure and blows off at twenty- five | 





tion of the old school-house that he lived in 
constant fear of some disaster. That morning, | 


when Denman set out at seven o’clock to start up | 


the heat, he called 
him into his bedroom. 

“Tt is cold this 
morning, isn’t it, 
Den?’’ he asked, 
looking up feebly 
from his pillow. 

“Snapping cold, 
father,” replied Den. 
“Down below zero.” 

“You will have a 
hard day of it at the 
school-house. They 
will be calling for 
more heat from all 
the rooms, particu- 
larly those north wing 
rooms. But I would 
not try to carry much over ten pounds. It isn’t 
the boiler that I’m afraid of,—that is all right,— 
but the flues where the furnace draft goes up into 
the old chimney, with all that woodwork around 
it. It was never made to stand high heat. 

“T’ve told ’em, and told ’em, that all that old 
lath-work ought to be taken out,” cried the sick 
man, impatiently. ‘But, dear me, it does no 
good to give warning in a town likethis. Nothing 
is ever done till they are driven to it. 

“IT wouldn’t try to carry over ten pounds, Den,” 
Eben Lindbloom repeated, with insistent anxiety. 
“Better bear with a little fussing from the lady 
teachers in those north wing rooms. You must 


DENMAN AND 





It was by no means necessary that he should be | enough they’re all right, too. 
in the basement constantly, but mindful of his done any harm yet.” 
father’s anxiety he He opened the draft, and then, with a certain | 
kept the pressure | sense of elation and curiosity, stood back to watch 
at pretty near ten | the effect. 
pounds, rising to} “I would like to make Mrs. Adler-Young’s 
eleven only. | room hot enough for onee,”’ he thought. ‘‘She is 
In consequence, the | always giving it to father and me about the heat. 
complaints up-stairs | He says it is of no use to try to make her under- 
were repeated, and | stand about it. But I would just like to make 
Mrs. Adler- Young | her fan herself once!” he exclaimed, with a flush 
appealed to 
Ferguson. He real- | complaint. 
ized the limitations of | ‘She is going to ‘report’ us, is she?” he said. 
the old school-house | “It was she that reported me to Mr. Ferguson, 
rather better than the | but he knows how it is. He’s a good fellow. 
women teachers, and | He said ‘Fire up,’ though; and fire up it is. It’s 
had borne with sixty | mounting up to fourteen. I’ll set the safety-valve 
degrees in his own | to blow off at fifteen.” 
room without com- Just then the clock on the town hall across the 
ment, but at length he felt constrained to pay | street began to strike eleven. Denman closed 
young Lindbloom a visit, in person. the draft a little, washed his hands at the dingy 
“How is it?” he said, not unkindly. ‘‘Can | basement sink and ran up-stairs to the master’s 
we not have a little more heat?” and he glanced | room to recite with his class. 
at the steam-gage. ‘‘Eleven pounds?” It was a lesson in compound proportion, occu- 
‘Father thought that I had better not carry | pying half an hour; and as soon as the class was 
much over ten, sir,”” Denman replied, doubtfully. | dismissed Denman ran down stairs again, for he 
“TI know,” said Mr. Ferguson, and he took a | had felt far from easy about the steam. 
look about the boiler and furnaces. “It is hot | | From the lower hall of the school-house a little 
down here, no mistake, but the upper rooms are | side hall, under the main staircase, opened to the 
very cold.” stairs that led down to the basement. There 
The master seemed in doubt himself, but as he | were two doors here, one opening from the maiu 
turned hastily to go back to his classes, he said: | hall into the side hall, the other at the head of 
“Touch up your fires a little, Lindbloom. Raise | the basement stairs. 


HIS FATHER. 





Master | of resentment as he took out her last note of | 


There is little use in standing | 


I wonder if the old | given. 


he said | overhead! 


| 





Denman passed through the first door, but had 
scarcely turned the knob of the second door at 
the head of the basement stairs when the door 
was forced violently back upon him and a blast 
of wood smoke and heated air struck him full in 
the face. A dull red glare lighted the dark stairs, 
and an ominous crackle fell on his ear. 

Denman knew instantly that the school-house 
was on fire in the basement, and that the flames 
had made headway already. He knew that all 
in the house were in imminent danger— 
particularly those in the upper rooms, for 
the long hall staircase was the only 
means of egress. The school-house was 
not provided with fire-escapes. 

Now what was he to do? 

Of course, his first wild impulse was 
to jump back and yell “Fire!” That 
would be every boy’s natural impulse at 
such a time. Whether he yields blindly 
to this impulse, or restrains himself and 
takes quick but intelligent second thought, 
is the test of his nerve, and proves 
whether or no he will make a man fit to 
be trusted with great interests. 

Though half choked with smoke, Den- 
man did thus control himself. Seizing 
hold of the door with both hands he 
forced it shut and turned the key in the 
lock. That done, he sprang back through 
the other door and closed and locked 
that. 

His instinct had told him instantly 
that it was of no use for him to try to 
descend and put out the fire. It had 
gone too far. The heat was too great. 
He could only shut it up for a few 
moments. He felt sure the school-house 
must go; that no power at command 
could save it. 

He realized, too, that the basement 
under the hall was probably a pent-up 
voleano of fire which, when it burst forth, 
would stream swiftly up the staircase 
into the halls above. Seven hundred 
children with their teachers, utterly un- 
conscious of their peril, might in a few 
brief moments be cut off from escape. 

He knew, too, that a sudden alarm 
would cause a frenzied rush that must 
inevitably block and jam the long, rather 
narrow staircases. Master Ferguson and 
the teachers had often warned the chil- 
dren on this point. At noon and night 
the pupils in the different rooms always 
marched out, two by two, to the beat of 
a drum, and fire-drill was occasionally 
All these requisites to safety flashed 
through Denman’s mind in that one supreme 
instant that he stood there, bracing himself. 


ment when his class took their seats; but this | broadened them out and shovelled in an extra | Flames were tearing at the old woodwork under 


| his feet and seven hundred imperilled lives were 
Could he do the right thing? He 
| would try. This was what he did: 

He sped up the long staircases to the third 


the basement when they sent down complaints. | pounds ; and as for the old flues, it is likely | | floor ; for his conviction was that the upper room 
They never have | pupils would need the most time to get down. 


The lower floor children could be put out at the 
windows. 

‘‘What shall I say to the teachers ?”’ he thought 
as he dashed upward. “‘If I say the school-house 
is afire they cannot hold the children steady. I'll 
make believe it is only a fire-drill.” 

With this resolution he drew up short at the 
door of Miss Edinger’s room on the upper floor, 
and even summoned a smile to his face. He had 
often brought the order for the fire-drill from Mr. 
Ferguson to the other rooms. Opening the room 
door, he advanced quickly half-way down the 
centre aisle and called, as the custom was: 

“Fire-drill. Out! Quick time!” 

The children dropped their books and rose 
gleefully to their feet. 

“First aisle on the right, front seat, two by 
two, march!” cried the teacher. 

Denman meantime had run to Miss Matthews’s 
room opposite, and there given the same order. 
In half a minute the pupils of both these rooms 
were streaming out and down the stairs, rapidly, 
yet orderly and under control. 

In rooms eleven and thirteen Denman repeated 
the order, smiling hard all the while, yet with a 
terrible misgiving in his heart, and then dashed 
down the stairs amidst the hurrying children to 
turn out the second floor rooms. 

In these rooms the tramp of feet above had 
already been heard; and on opening the door 
of number eight, Denman saw the pupils 
already standing, expectant. He had but to put 
his head inside and call out ‘‘Fire-drill!”’ to set 
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them in motion. In fact, scareely one full minute 
passed from the instant he dashed up the stairs, 
before the eight rooms of both upper floors 
were emptying. 

There was now a considerable commingling of 
the children on the stairs as they swarmed down 
to the lower hall; yet fair order was still main- 
tained; nor had smoke enough as yet issued 
to create serious alarm. 

Caught in the hurrying, laughing throng, Den- 
man was borne downward with it, just in time 
to meet Master Ferguson who, hearing the tumult, 
now suddenly opened the door of the grammar 
room near the foot of the staircase. 

‘‘What’s this? What's this?” he exclaimed, 
and his eye falling on Denman, he added sharp- 
ly, ‘‘I have given no order for this.” 

“Fire-drill, sir!” shouted Denman, looking 
him in the face so significantly that the master 
comprehended his meaning. More expressive 
evidence was at hand, however, for even as he 
spoke a little puff of hot smoke, followed by a 
tiny tongue of flame, seemed to spurt out at the 
crack over the basement door. 

At sight of it the children screamed suddenly 
and ran out the faster over the steps into the open 
air. Those on the stairs behind came crowding 
after them, shrieking, when they saw the fire and 
smoke, but rushed past and out-of-doors without 
much injury to themselves. 

In his astonishment, the master would have 
snatched open the basement door, but found it 
locked. He clapped his hand down to the floor 
of the hall. It was hot. 

“Hurry them out, Lindbloom !” he exclaimed, 
and turned to enter his own room. In a few 
moments the outer of the two basement doors 
and a part of the floor beneath it gave way 
with a dull crash. Stifling smoke and a burst 
of fire flew up, and a sudden roar shook the 
whole doomed building! 

Such of the children as were in the hall 
rushed headlong out-of-doors over the steps. 
Forty or more were still on the staircase, how- 
ever, and some of them at least must have been 
cut off, for the outburst of flame was between 
them and the door, had not Denman, who 
remained at the foot of the staircase, thrown 
open the door of the master’s room and 
directed their flight into it. 

The master himself had already thrown up 
the four windows of this ground floor room 
and was assisting his pupils to jump out. In 
half a minute more the room was cleared, not 
only of the grammar school pupils but of the 
refugees who had run in from the hall. Yet 
so swiftly and fiercely did the old structure 
burn, that by the time the master and Denman 
had helped the last little boy out of the window, 
and run around to the front of the house, it 
was literally wrapped in flames. But every one 
of the seven hundred pupils from the old rookery 
was now outside, looking on, safe and unhurt. 

“IT have no doubt whatever that a hundred 
lives would have been lost, if that boy had not 
closed those basement doors and given just the 
right word for clearing the building,” the chief of 
the fire department said to me that afternoon; 
for I am a citizen of the town, and had two 
children of my own in that burned schoolhouse. 

It is in a spirit of personal thankfulness, there- 
fore, that I tell the story of Denman Lindbloom’s 
heroism,—for it was heroism of the truest kind,— 
and hold him up as an example of cool sense and 
courage. C. A. STEPHENS. 
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The Waves We Live In. 


T is rather startling to be told on 
high scientific authority that we 
are living, most of the time, sub- 
merged in waves to which the 
greatest waves of the ocean are 
mereripples in point of size. This 
is a suggestion or discovery of 

the late Professor Helmholtz, of Berlin, and the 

enormous waves are waves of air. 

When a current of air blows across a water 
surface, water waves are produced, and when a 
current of air blows across a surface of quiet air, 
or air having a different motion from the first 
current, then air waves will be produced. 

These atmospheric waves, Professor Helmholtz 
showed, have all of the phenomena of water 
waves—troughs, crests, foaming, breaking and 
spraying. But since the qualities of air and 
water are so different, the air waves have dimen- 
sions over twenty-five hundred times those of the 
corresponding water waves. 

Thus the great ocean waves of perhaps twenty- 
five feet height would have atmospheric counter- 
parts extending upward a distance of ten or 
twelve miles above the earth’s surface. The 
passage of these huge air waves would be felt by 
us, since they would cause a stirring up of the 
air at the earth’s surface somewhat similar to that 
produced by the passage of water waves over 
shoal places. 

The undulating movement of such air waves 
would accouiit in part for the intermittent gusts 
of wind which we notice so frequently in storms. 

The presence of these waves is also indicated 
by the existence of certain kinds of regularly 
formed cloud groups, in which each cloud marks 
the crest of an air wave. 

This meteorological conception of the great 
German scientist opens up to observers a very 
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| interesting field, and the mere statement of his 
theory enhances the interest with which we all 
gaze into this thin medium wherein we live and 
move and have our being. F. WALDo. 
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SPRING. 


The tears that fade in sunny smiles thou sharest, 

Sister of Joy; thou art the child that wearest 

Thy mother Autumn’s dying smile. Sheik 
Shelley. 
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When Johnny Deserted. 


In Two Parts.—Part II. 
What the runaway brought.—Barrica- 


ding the deserted ranch.——The defence 
of a lady.— Johnny’s surrender. 


HEN the Kiowa had ridden away 
on Johnny’s pony the small 
boy crawled out of the babbling 
ereek in a very dazed and 
demoralized condition. He was 
wet through, but that did not 
matter, as the sun was still 
shining and it was very warm. 

His head felt queer, and was bleeding a little. 
Indeed, the Indian’s bullet had cut a narrow 
swath through his curling hair as neatly as a 
barber could have done it, and much more 











expeditiously. Johnny sat down and tried to 


I was, and I’m—I was going to Mexico—I told 
you I was.” 

“Did ye iver hear the like o’ that, now? Sure, 
an’ ye’re a mos’ desperate character, Johnny, 
but it’s ourselves mmstn’t be chinnin’ here. 
The Rowdy Boy has run off with the major’s 
new lady, an’ sorrow to them, the reds has riz, 
an’ is after us like a hive of bees. So lape up 
behind me, Johnny, an’ come on, for sure there’s 
only the two of us to ‘kape yer new mamma 
safe.” 

The “reds” had indeed risen, and Johnny’s 
chance acquaintance was but one of hundreds of 
the tribe who were now raiding the country, 
burning the ranches, stealing the cattle and 
massacring white men, women and children. 

With Johnny clinging to him behind, the 
corporal put his wearied horse to the utmost 
speed it was capable of, and followed in the track 
of the runaway. Johnny could not see his big 
friend’s face, but if he had he could have noted 
how desperate and anxious the corporal looked. 

Once mounted, he spoke no more, only occa- 
sionally glancing backward keenly along the 
white trail. Johnny asked but one question on 
that furious ride. 

‘“Where’s the major?” 

“Heaven help us, Johnny,” the corporal replied, 
“if he’s not comin’ afther, an’ quick at that!” 

At last, and it seemed after a fearfully long 
time, the soldier pointed ahead and cried aloud: 

“There she is!” 
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| strength, his riding, his shooting and his preémi- 


nenee in all sports; but now, as the evening sun 
sank and it grew dark within their barricade, the 
child’s mind realized dimly that Reddy was 
giving him greater cause for admiration than ever 
before. 

With earnest eyes the boy watched the corporal 
trying te support Mrs. Allen’s courage with little 
laughs and jokes, and what even Johnny realized 
were “awful big stories.” Johnny noted again 
the despairing lines on the soldier’s face deepen, 
as he turned away to watch from his loophole the 
Indians approach. With the true devotion of a 
hero-worshipper, the young deserter strove his 
best to imitate Reddy, and his cheery young voice 
poured consolation into Mrs. Allen’s heart. 

“T think I misjudged you a little at first, 
Johnny,” she whispered to him. “I did not 
know how brave and good you are. Your father 
will be so proud of you!” 

“Um!” Johnny thought, “he’s awful down on 
deserters !” 

There was a pause of clattering hoofs, and 
silence outside. Within, the little party were 
also silent. Johnny sat by his new mamma and 
squeezed her hand, partly to keep up her spirits 
and partly because he needed some such tangible 
proof of companionship to keep his own terrors 
within bounds. 

At last there was a yell, and Mrs. Allen put 
her hands to her ears. Johnny turned pale. 

Reddy Corporal, at the one loophole, fired his 


Almost at the same moment he looked back, carbine suddenly, and at the same instant a 
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think. He was far from home; his pony was 
gone with his little saddle-bags with the beans and 
crackers. Mexico, he began to think, was farther 
away than he had imagined, and he had not 
taken painted Indians with Winchester rifles into 
consideration when he left the post. 

He was pondering on how long it would take 
him to walk back, and wondering what Reddy 
Corporal would have to say about his ignomin- 
ious return. The sun was getting nearer and 
nearer the tops of the distant mountains, when 
Johnny heard, far away, the sound of galloping 
hoofs. Visions of more savages, with Win- 
chesters unpleasantly handy, leaped to his 
frightened mind, and he ran and hid behind some 
low brush. 

Leuder and louder, nearer and nearer, came 
the galloping hoofs. The boy’s ear was suffi- 
ciently trained to distinguish two distinct sounds, 
that of a horse at full speed and, fainter, that of 
another. He peeped out and glanced down the 
trail, and then rushed from his hiding-place and 
shouted with delight. 

The nearest horse was only three hundred 
yards off, and he knew it at once; he would have 
known it a mile away. It was Rowdy Boy, the 
fleetest and the most spirited animal in Fort 
Flack; and on its back, white, determined, 
desperate, but still cool, collected and retaining 
the firm seat of a practised horsewoman, was 
Johnny’s new mamma, Mrs. Allen. 

Loneliness, bullet- wounds, unexpected cold 
baths and general misery may effect a marvellous 
change in one’s sentiments. It can hardly be 
believed that the mutinous young deserter clapped 
his hands at sight of the very person he was 
running away from, and screamed out, just as 
that time-serving little Neddy might have 
done: 

“Mamma, mamma, it’s me, Johnny! Dear 
mamma, stop! I love you, mamma! Do stop!” 

But mamma did not, could not stop. Rowdy 
Boy had the bit in his teeth, and seemed bound, 
as Johnny had been, for Mexico. A clatter of 
hoofs, a whirlwind of sand, one glance from a 
pair of startled but tender eyes, and horse and 
rider were a long distance away. 

Johnny, in despair, sat down and wept, and 
was in that position when another horse, covered 
with foam, fretting and frightened, was pulled up 
with a sharp jerk, and the deserter found Reddy 
Corporal bending over him. 


“Ow! thunder and turf! An’ it’s Master 


Johnny himself, so it is! Ye wee spalpeen, an’ 
phwat brings you here?” 

Johnny clung hysterically round the big, 
red-haired soldier’s brown neck, and sobbed 
penitently. 





“I deserted, Reddy,” he cried ; ‘‘and I told you 


and cried in a lower tone, “‘And there they come!” 

Johnny’s new mamma was seated on a knoll 
by the side of the trail. Her dress was stained 
and dusty, and her hat had fallen off. A little 
distance away lay Rowdy Boy, with a broken 
leg. In his wild flight he had stepped into a 
prairie-dog’s hole and dropped. 

Mrs. Allen held out her arms, and Johnny 
only too gladly ran into their embrace. 

“You poor boy!” she said. “How miserable 
you look! Oh, my dear, your head’s bleeding! 
What has happened to you?” 

“I’m very sorry, but I des—” 

“Sure, an’ the boy’s been out huntin’, ma’am,”’ 
the corporal interposed, saving his little comrade’s 
honor, ‘‘an’ been scared by an Injun, an’ lost his 
pony. It’s a poor orderly I’ve made for yez, 
ma’am, in lettin’ ye cross the river. D’ye see 
that buildin’ out beyant near them trees? We 
must get there quick, ma’am.” 

“But I’m quite tired. Can’t we rest a little?” 

“Rest is it, ma’am?” the soldier cried, impa- 
tiently. “Look yonder at Kiowas!”’ 

They looked, and saw down the trail a cloud of 
dust, and dimly in the midst galloping horses. 

Mrs. Allen turned very white and nearly fell. 
In a moment she recovered and said quickly, 
“We will do just what you say, corporal.” Then 
turning to Johnny, she took his hand and said 
gently: “You are not afraid, Johnny, are you? 
The major will soon come to look for us.” 

Johnny thrilled into manhood as he returned 
the pressure of her hand and the brave look in 
her blue eyes, and answered : 

“No, ma’am. Reddy’s got his carbine, and 
I’ve a pistol,—a real one, I mean,—and we'll see 
they don’t hurt you; won’t we, Reddy?” 

“You’re a dear, brave boy, Johnny,” said his 
mamma; but Johnny did not think it right of 
Reddy Corporal to laugh at such a serious 
moment. 

The little, one-storied ranch of stout logs was 
deserted, as were nearly all the ranches for miles 
around. If Mrs. Allen and Johnny had realized 
how unsettled the country really was, neither 
would have ventured across the river. The 
major’s too great anxiety to save his young wife 
from perhaps unnecessary alarm had brought 
them into dangerous straits. 

In a few minutes they were all, the corporal’s 
horse included, within the walls of the building, 
and the soldier was barricading the little strong- 
hold with strong and skilful hands. Mrs. Allen 
and Johnny were not idle, and at last, as the 
clatter of approaching horses came near, they 
were barricaded as far as it was possible to 
secure themselves. 

Johnny had always had a most sincere admira- 
tion for Reddy Corporal, as he called him, for his 





shower of bullets struck the cabin. 

The blood of the major, who was a noted 
Indian fighter, ran in Johnny’s veins, and the 
boy jumped up and ran to Reddy’s side. 

“Let me shoot, too, Reddy!” he said. 
a revolver, loaded, too.” 

“Keep it, lad, keep it,” muttered the corporal, 
as he fired again. ‘Ye may need it at the last. 
Johnny, mind phwat I’m tellin’ ye, an’ keep 
at laste one cartridge till—till I tell ye.” 

The terrible significance of this command, 
and the corporal’s compassionate glance at Mrs. 
Allen, did not strike Johnny at the time. Long 
afterward he heard how sadly often the last 
pistol cartridge had been used, not on the 
savage, but to preserve the victim from torture 
more horrible than death. 

A quarter of an hour may at times seem an 
age, and in this one Mrs. Allen seemed to 
grow older by years. The shouting and firing 
outside, the clatter of the horses as they circled 
round the house, the smell of powder from 
Reddy’s gun and the growing darkness nearly 
overcame her. But for Johnny’s example and 
encouraging kiss she must at times have 
swooned. 

Reddy had fired several times and had an- 
nounced five Indians down when, as he reloaded, 
a Kiowa bullet found a weak spot in the wall, 
and he fell back with his right arm broken. 
The savages in another minute noted the cessa- 
tion of the firing and charged, some of them 
dismounted, on the building. Mrs. Allen was 
doing her best to dress the corporal’s broken 
arm, and Johnny ran to the breach where Reddy 
had been firing. 

“They’ve got an axe!” he cried. ‘They’re 
breaking in the door! Reddy, quick, come!” 

The corporal tried to move, but sank against 
the wall. 

“Me arum, sorrow on it, is bruk, Johnny!” he 
cried. ‘*Take the carbine. It’s meself taught ye 
to shoot a gun. Fire it in the middle of ’em, 
darlint! Fire in the middle!” 

Johnny seized the corporal’s weapon, thrust it 
through the aperture and pulled the trigger. 
There was a yell, and the Indians for a moment 
dropped back. But only for a moment. In 
another they were back and attacking the barri- 
caded door. Johnny tried to reload. To his 
horror he found an empty shell jammed in the 
chamber. 

He ran to Reddy, who tried with his left hand 
to remove the shell, and still the attack on the 
door continued. Mrs. Allen had risen to her 
feet, and was wringing her hands in despair. 

“Give me your pistol, Johnny,” she said 
brokenly ; and as he handed it to her she took 
him in her arms. 

“T tried to be a mother to you, my darling,” 
she sobbed. ‘I would be if God had seen fit to 
keep us both. Kiss me, Johnny.” 

But Johnny didn’t. He sprang from her 
embrace and gave a loud yell. 

“Listen, mamma! Reddy, listen!” he screamed. 
“T heard a bugle! It was Bugle Dick of ‘C’ 
Troop! O mamma, they’re coming! I know 
Dick’s bugle! The major is coming!” 

Reddy gave a faint cheer. Mrs. Allen dropped 
the revolver and clasped her hands, with her eyes 
turned heavenward. With a crash the door 
came falling in, but at the same instant the ejector 
succeeded in throwing out the jammed shell. 

One fierce-looking Indian appeared at the 
broken door, but only one. The others had 
paused, and some were already riding off. As 
the Indian leaped inside Johnny slipped in a 
cartridge and Mrs. Allen again seized the pistol. 
She could not shoot, but Johnny fired and the 
Indian tumbled headlong into the room. 

“It’s the same one that stole Rip!” screamed 
Johnny, and rushed out in time to see the Indians 
gallop off, and be almost ridden over himself by 
his pale and excited father. 

“The new mamma you brought, major,” he 
said five minutes later, “is awful brave. She 


“T’ve 
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I then went to work to write fairy-tales, and in | columns of a weekly paper; and it was of great | would be no difficulty whatever in finding a 


it, only they ran away, and | love her awful | course of time produced several of them which | 


much.” 


| were printed. These were constructed according | 


| 


advantage to me in giving me a thorough acquaint- | 


ance with that vast mass of literary production, | 


He seemed surprised when Mrs. Allen shud- | to my own ideas. I caused the fanciful creatures | much of it of excellent quality, which never sees 


dered to look again at the pistol which she had | who inhabit the world of fairy-land to act, so far | the light of the printed page. 


handed to. Johnny, and hid her face, with as it was possible for them to do so, as if they | 


hysterical sobs, on the major’s breast. 


| had been inhabitants of the real world. 


I did | 


publisher willing to issue it in book form. 
But in this I was mistaken. ‘Two publishers 
informed me that although the stories were very 


| well for a magazine, and although they liked 
| them themselves, the people who read books 


Warned by the Writers who Fail. 


“‘Neddy,” said the deserter next night, as he | not dispense with monsters and enchanters, or | 


thoughtfully kicked off his shoes in the bedroom, 


‘‘Neddy, I think you’ve treated our new mamma | 


real bad.” 


>| talking beasts and birds, but I obliged these 
creatures to infuse into their extraordinary actions 
ja certain leaven of common sense. 


Long-continued reading of manuscripts sub- 
| mitted for publication, which were almost good 
enough to use, but not quite up to the standard | 


| would not care for them. 


It was one thing to 
write a story suitable for a periodic publication, 
and another thing to write one which could be 
advantageously printed in a volume. 

But the third publisher to whom I applied 


The astonished Neddy sat up in bed to remon- | I think the first encouragement my literary | of a magazine, cannot but be of great service to | issued the book, and he found the venture satis- 





strate, but Johnny went calmly on: | work ever received was given to these early fairy- | any one who proposes a literary career. 

“She’s awful brave and nice, and you just | | tales. I belonged at the time to a literary society | Bad work of course shows us what we ought 
keep on not doing what she wants you to do, so | | composed of youths, many of whom possessed | to avoid, but most of us know, or think we know, 
that she feels bad enough to spank you. Why | high intellectual tastes and ambitions. They | what that is, while to the best work access is 
don’t you love her the way major and I do?” | read a great deal, generally the English classics, | always open. But the great mass of literary 

“TI do!” cried Neddy, indignantly. |and those who wrote inclined toward poetry. | material which is almost good enough to print is 

“Then,” said Johnny, emphatically, “you’ve |The first use I intended to make of my fairy-tales | not seen except by the editorial reader, and its 
got to love her more, ’cause she’s going to be a was to read them before this society, and I did | lesson upon him is lost in a great degree unless 
mother to me. She says so.” | 80 with some doubts as to their reception. | he is, or intends to be, a literary worker. 

“She’s my mamma, too,” Neddy sobbed. | I was very much afraid that my associates| Just before I entered the office of the magazine 

“Some,” said Johnny, magnanimously. “And | might think that I was treating them as children, | I was greatly interested in writing for a comic 
Neddy, you mustn’t ever tell anybody I deserted, and young fellows who really were children a paper, and for this | composed a Christmas story 
or you’ll gett me mad. Folks are dangerous when | few years before are generally very 
they get mad.’ P. Y. BLAck. | jealous on this point. But there was 

|no reason for my fears; the tales 
were well received, and some of the 
members of the most advanced stage 
| of thought took oceasion to say pleas- 
The blood of the noblest is lavished | ant things about them. 


But God, pa aay that. boy ry | This was great encouragement; if 
And we to His wisdom are blind. | P . 

Bayard Taylor. | Such young men—in my thoughts | 

| omitted the adjective — were satisfied 

| with my work, there was no reason 

why editors should condemn it; I 

therefore tried an editor, and with 

| suecess. The stories were printed, 

| but at the same time a demurrer 


| was entered against their being con- 
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How I Served My Apprenticeship. 
As a Man of Letters. 


e 
BY FRANK R. STOCKTON. ‘ ; , 
sidered legitimate fairy-tales. 


ERVING an apprenticeship to| Another piece of work which I did 
literature, if the first stages of a| about this time was of an entirely 
literary life may be so called, | different character. It was not in- 
began in my case at an earlier age tended for young readers, nor for 
than that at which any boy or | those older readers who take pleasure 
girl should be apprenticed to an | in work designed for the young. It 
ordinary trade. My first literary | was addressed to those who were in 
composition was not strictly | | teva, or who were liable at any time 
original, for it came through a | to fall in love, and who would there- 

desire to get from some of my favorite authors | fore take an interest in lovers in a 

more than they would give me. | story. 

When I began a book that I liked, I did not} But I wanted to make it different 
want the story ever to stop. I remember some | from the ordinary love-story ; therefore 
volumes by Miss Jane Porter, extraordinarily | I treated it after a fashion which 
thick and fat, which delighted me merely to look | pleased me, and which was diamet- 
at, because even the most rapid reader would | | rically opposed to the method I had 





require a long, long time to get to the end of such | 


books. 
Now “Charles O’Malley’ was one of my 
favorite books, but it ended before I was satisfied 


with the story, and I think my first literary | 


composition of any importance was an addition 
to this novel. I undertook the extension of the 
book in company with two young friends, one of | 
whom suggested incidents for the new chapters, | 
and the other drew some startling illustrations. 

Only a few chapters of this projected elongation 
were completed, but in those our favorite hero | 
made his hunter jump some higher fences than 
those mentioned in the original work, and bound 
over streams of water much wider than any at 
which Mr. Lever would have dared to put the 
horse of one of his heroes. Of course in these 
new chapters the story was made as much like 
the original as it was possible in the case of a 
small boy who was following an experienced 
writer ; and thus the work had its uses as a piece 
of practice. 

As I grew older, Dumas and Hans Christian 
Andersen became my favorite authors, and my 
first literary work which was successful enough 
to get into print was a short story of French life 
written in the closest and most conscientious 
imitation of Dumas; in fact, had any one mis- 
taken it for a translation from that author, or 


even from any French writer, I should have | 


considered it the highest praise. 
But this piece of work did not please me long. 
Reading it in print, it occurred to me that there 


was really nothing in it which I could truly claim | 


as my own, and I was also very much afraid that 
there was nothing in it which any French author | 
who had ever had his work printed would be) 


employed in the fairy-tales. Into the 
| incidents and among the characters of 
real life I introduced an element of 
fancy, and this so utterly ruined the 
story for the ordinary editor that it 
was not until I had sent it to nearly 
| all the magazines in the United States 
that I succeeded in getting it printed— 
inthe Southern Literary Messen- 
ger of Richmond. 
| without pecuniary results, was of practical ad- 
vantage to me, for I was asked to write a short 
| serial for that magazine, which, although the 
scene was laid in France, was not treated after 
the manner of Dumas. 


Wedding the Fanciful and the Real. 


For years after that, whenever I have been 
able to do so, I have continued to write tales, 
some for young people and some for older people, 
| and in general these were all constructed upon | 
| the two lines which I had chosen for my work: 
one, the world of fancy invaded by the real; the 
other, the world we live in as seen through spec- 
tacles of more or less fantastic colors. 

In the course of time I entered the life of jour- 
nalism, and this, instead of assisting me in my | 
strictly literary work, greatly interfered with it. 
When I was engaged in affairs which had no | 
| connection whatever with literature, composition 
| and writing in my leisure hours were a recreation 
| and a rest; but after a day of work upon a daily 
newspaper I had little inclination, even if I had 
had the strength and the time, for writing stories 
and tales. 

But journalism was an excellent training for | 











FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


the real life of the characters that the tale was a | 
decided extravaganza. This comic journal died 
just before the intended appearance of the story, 
and I was greatly pleased to have the manuscript 
accepted by the editor of the magazine to which I 
soon after became attached. 

This was the same sort of encouragement that 
I received when, many years before, the young 
men of lofty thought had assured me that they 
appreciated my fairy-tales; that is to say, I 
found appreciation in quarters from which I 
did not expect it. 

The discovery that humorous compositions 
could be used in journals other than those termed 
comic marked a new era in my work. Periodicals 
devoted to wit, humor and fun were very searce 
in this country in those days, and as I was given 
to humorous writing, I had found it difficult until 
the establishment of the comic paper before 
referred to to find a medium of publication for 
my compositions of this nature. 


The Stories that Found no Home. 


For some humorous stories which I should 
| have liked to write there had seemed to be no 
medium at all. Nearly everything which went 


willing to father; besides, my companions praised | my subsequent literary work ; I learned much of | into a comic paper was required to be terse and | 
it very mildly; it was plainly their opinion that the mechanism of composition, and much of the | short, and I wanted to write humorous stories 


Dumas could have written the story better. 


The Pleasant Company of Fairies. 


| habits, customs and influences of that sphere of | 
"intellectual activity which may be termed the | 
lobby of literature. 

But time passed on, and I passed on from the | 


which should be as long as ordinary magazine | 
tales. 

I had previously met with discouragement in 
this line. The editor of a prominent magazine to | 





I had always a great liking for fairy-tales, | office of a daily paper to that of a weekly. This | which I had sent a humorous story returned it | 
especially those of Hans Christian Andersen, | was a great change, and my new position might | with no objection except that he could find | 
and when I came to compose,—and I constructed | almost be called the first step in a business-like | nothing in the traditions of his periodical which 
a good many stories before I wrote any,—I was | literary career. | would warrant him in printing matter of that 
naturally inclined to follow at a very, very great| Here I not only did editorial work, but I | character, and I had come to believe that the | 
distance the path of that great master. But it! wrote stories and essays, and such work was | traditions of all the magazines would forbid publi- 
was not long before a book came into my hands, greatly stimulated by the feeling that unless some | cation of stories strictly humorous. So when I 
a collection of fairy tales, written by a literary | staring fault should appear in them, they would | found that a standard magazine was willing to 
man who was evidently a close student of | surely be printed. All my associates in the office | open its pages to such matter, if it were considered 
Andersen, and his stories, although very goed | did editorial work, but they also wrote stories | good enough, I truly rejoiced. 
indeed, so closely resembled the work of the | and essays, and this induced a feeling of fellow-| After this | wrote a number of humorous tales, | 
author of ““The Ugly Duckling” that I saw very | ship which was greatly helpful to me. and published them in the periodical on which I 
plainly the danger which lies before the earnest! More time passed on, and I left the office of -was employed; and in the course of time I 
student who essays work in his master’s line. | the weekly periodical in order to enter that of a | collected a series of these short tales, enough to | 

I had determined to write some fairy-tales | monthly magazine. Here the field of literary | make up a volume, and put them into a continuous | 
beeause my mind was full of them, but when I | opportunity opened widely ahead. The magazine | form. 
had finished the book referred to, I resolved that | offered me the chance of printing work of greater | As this series had been accepted by my editors, 
I would never again read a story by Andersen; | pretension, and possibly of greater value, than | and had been received with a fair amount of | | 
and from that time to this I have not done so. that which could be admitted into the crowded | favor by the reading public, I felt that there! 





|maid of all work, went to the 


factory; and out of this experience I learned a 
valuable lesson. 


A Man who Served Three Masters. 


I found that a literary worker during his 
apprenticeship must learn to serve three masters 
—his editors, his book-publishers and the reading 
public; and he must also understand that work 
which may suit one of these masters may not be 
acceptable to the others, and it must be his aim, 
therefore, to produce material which shall suit all 
three, except, indeed, in the case of 
those who propose to confine their 
work either to periodical or book pub- 
lication. 

Of course no man can truly serve 
two masters, and it is still more diffi- 
cult to serve three; but the literary 
apprentice must learn to do this as 
well as he can if he expeets to succeed 
as a master workman. 

Just when a writer has attained 
the right to call himself a master 
workman is very difficult for him 
or any one else to say, but there 
generally comes a time — just as his 
majority comes to an apprentice to 
a trade—when he must go out into 
the regular working world as a regular 
worker, whether he be thoroughly 
trained in his business or not. 

In my case the transition from 
editorial work, in which I was always 
obliged to learn something whether I 
would or not, to the sphere of strictly 
literary work, where I ought to learn 
as much as I could, but might learn 
nothing, was very gradual. My read- 
ing of manuscript and my making up 
of pages continued long after I began 
to devote the greater part of my time 
to the writing of stories and making 
of books, but the hours given to the 
first became fewer and fewer. At 
last I ceased editorial work altogether, 
and I suppose it might be said that 
I here ended my apprenticeship. 

But I find that although the three 
masters who were formerly my in- 
structors are now my employers, 
their functions have not greatly 
changed. They are as exacting as 
ever, and there is no law of any 
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This acceptance, though | in which the elements of the fantastic so permeated | trades-union which can prevent them from dis- 


carding the work of an old worker if it is not as 
good as that of a young beginner. 

This is something, I think, which it would be 
well for all writers to remember. 


—— 





Old King. 


An uncrowned monarch and some of his 
subjects.——How he came to the rescue 
of grandmother. 


HEN I was a boy my Grandmother 
Penfield possessed a gander which 
was nearly twice as large as an 
ordinary goose. Its strength was 
so extraordinary that when it once 
struck my grandfather on his leg 
with one of its wings, the old 
gentleman had to go limping into 

the house in great pain. It was a week before he 

could walk freely again. 

The gander had been named King because of 
his undisputed mastery over the barn-yard. A 
great shanghai rooster named Andrew Jackson 
had reigned supreme among the barn-yard fowls 
before King’s advent, but Andrew and King had 
fought for supremacy before King was half-grown, 
and the result was that Andrew lost not only his 
crown but every one of his tail feathers but one. 
He fled squawking from the field, to become one 
of the most obedient of King’s subjects from that 
time forth. 

Even the pigs were afraid of King; and our 
old dog Tobe went to his grave lacking about an 





| inch of his tail, which he lost in a contest with the 
| great gander over a crust of bread. 


Tobe was 
that day added to the number of King’s subjects. 

Whenever Norah Rooney, my grandmother’s 
barn-yard, she 
carried an old broom-handle with which to resist 
the attacks of that ‘“‘murtherin’ ould goose.” 
Sometimes she returned to the house with her 
skirts tightly grasped in King’s bill, while his 
wings flapped wildly behind her. 

Grandfather always maintained that King had 
a genuine sense of humor, and that he often put 
Norah and others to flight merely for fun. His 
squawking, after an exploit of this kind, did 
sometimes sound like an attempt at a jeering 
laugh. 

We had an old turkey-gobbler that King 
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tormented steadily in what seemed to be simply a 
spirit of malicious fun. 

Often when the gobbler spread his tail and 
puffed himself up for a lordly strut, King ran 
toward him with what grandfather called a “‘stop- 
that hiss,” and the poor gobbler’s strutting would 
come toa sudden end. Then King would “‘laugh” 
his squawking laugh. 

King’s rage was something to fear. Such 
hissing and squawking and beating of his wings 

“and flashing of his red eyes as there would be 
when he was seriously angry! The other fowls 
would fly in terror. 

King was a very useful fowl. He killed a 
hawk that had been a scourge to the barn-yard 
hens, and he would assail a rat as fiercely as a cat 
would. Pilfering boys in the neighborhood kept 
out of grandfather’s orchard if King happened to 
be in sight. 

He had been known to put a woodchuck to 
flight, and he killed every snake he saw.. He did 
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many times when we were glad that he was the 
strong, courageous and warfaring old gander 
that he was to the day of his death. 


J. L. HARBOUR. 
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To Babylon in a Steam-Launch. 


In Four Chapters. —Chapter I. 


An American boy abroad.—— Where fine 
dates grow. — Steaming up the Eu- 
phrates. —- At the ‘“‘Garden of Eden.” 
The Babylonian marshes. — Fired on by 
Arabs. — A Chaldean lion. —- Adven- 
ture with a great fish. 


ie HESE are fine dates— Basra dates— 
5 and I think I know within three miles 
where they grew,” remarked Cousin 
Melvin, who was taking dinner with us last New 
Year’sday. He hada great deal to tell us, for he 


NORAH AND OLD KING. 


not like to see strangers about the place, and we 
kept them away from him if possible. 

One day grandfather and all the other members 
of the family except grandmother went to the 
town toa great barbecue. Even Norah and the 
two hired men had been allowed to go. Grand- 
mother remained at home because she disliked 
being in a crowd, and because the weather was so 
hot. 

It was indeed so warm by ten o’clock that 
grandmother closed all the window-blinds and, 
taking her rocking-chair to a front porch half- 
covered with morning-glory vines, prepared to 
keep cool and quiet and comfortable all day. 

She was hemming some towels, and had been 
at work on them for about an hour when she 
heard the latch of the front gate click and peeping 
out between the vines, saw a tramp coming 
toward the house. 

Tramps were common enough on that country 
road, and generally harmless, but this man looked 
particularly evil. Ragged and dirty and showing 
signs of having been drinking, his appearance 
was such that grandmother shuddered as he 
drew near. 

As he stopped at the foot of the steps grand- 
mother said, ‘‘What do you want?” She tried to 
be as calm and self-possessed as possible. 

The closed house and barn and the stillness 
that reigned about the place assured the fellow 
that grandmother was alone. He leaned against 
a post of the porch and said, insolently : 

“Well, I’ll take something to eat first, old lady— 
not a little cold snack of bread an’ meat an’ 
mebbe a piece of pie, but a reg’lar cooked meal, 
mind ye.” 

Grandmother was not a coward and the fellow’s 
insolence made her so indignant that she said 
boldly : 

“You'll get nothing at all to eat here, and the 
sooner you go away the better.” 

“Yaas,” said the tramp, sneeringly, ‘‘the better 
for you, mebbe. But I’ll let you know that— 
0-0-0-h!” 

The sentence ended in a howl of pain and 
amazement. The little gate leading from the 
back yard to the barn-yard had, fortunately, been 
left open, and old King, having seen the tramp 
enter the yard, had hastened to meet him. 

Old King’s greeting had been anything but 
cordial and friendly. Coming silently and swiftly 
around the corner of the house with outstretched 
neck and open bill, the gander had seized the 
tramp by the calf of the leg before he knew of his 
approach. 

The cowardly fellow shrieked with pain and 
terror and started to run, but King’s grip was not 
easily broken. He held on, beating his great 
wings furiously against the man’s legs. 

The struggle continued out into the dusty 
highway, and while it was going on grandmother 
ran into the house and got grandfather’s large 
revolver. 

Returning to the porch she fired one shot into 
the air, and with one wild yell the tramp broke 
loose from King and fled down the road as 
fast as his bruised and wounded legs would carry 
him. 

King returned to the yard with hisses and 
squawks of triumph, and waddling up to grand- 
mother, received with becoming modesty her 
caresses and words of praise and gratitude. 





had but recently returned home from a long tour 
around the world. - 

At the time of his graduation from the Institute 
of Technology five or six years ago, my Uncle 
and Aunt Thornton wished to have Melvin enter 
a firm of engineers who were doing a large and 
profitable business. 

“Oh, not yet,” said Melvin, “I want to see 
how the world looks first. I have read about it, 
but I want to see with my own eyes.” 

“Wait till you have made some money,” uncle 
said tohim. ‘Then you can take your time and 
travel all you wish.” 

“But perhaps by that time I shall not want 
to go at all,” replied Melvin. ‘I want to go now 
very much.” 

They could not turn him from the notion, and 
at last Uncle Ambrose said, ‘This is a foolish 
purpose, Melvin. You are throwing away a fine 
business chance. But if you are determined to 
go, I’ll advance you a couple of thousand dollars. 
When that’s gone, you will have to come back 
and settle down. But you will feel less like it 
then than you do now, I'll warrant.” 

Melvin accepted the money, packed a sole- 
leather valise and set off the next day without 
taking one dollar of the two thousand with him! 
He had deposited the whole of it in one of the 
city banks, as uncle learned a few weeks later. 

Thereupon aunt began to worry about him 
in earnest; for two months passed before they 
received a letter from him. He then wrote from 
Para, Brazil, to say that he was well and was 
employed as second engineer on a ‘“‘tramp” 
steamer, earning board 
and wages besides his 


The next time he 
wrote he was assistant 
engineer with a com- 
pany which was put- 
ting in water-works at 
Rio. He liked Rio very 
much, he said, but his 
very next letter was 
dated at Honolulu, 
which he liked ‘‘well,” 
though he was en 
route for Melbourne. 

After that they did not hear from 
him for seven or eight months, 
when he wrote from Singapore to 
say that he was very busy helping 
to lay a submarine cable to some port 
of Java; he liked Singapore first-rate, too. 

The next intelligence from him came by way 
of a naval officer, a relative of Aunt Elmira, 
who wrote that he had met Melvin on the street 
in Yokohama, wearing a pair of old overalls, and 
carrying a greasy wrench in his hand. He was 
at work putting up an electric light plant, and 
he liked Yokohama ‘“‘ever so much.” 

“Oh dear,” aunt said, “he likes everywhere! 
He never’ll come home. I don’t see where in the 
world he took his roving disposition from!” 

“Wherever he got it he has it bad,” Uncle 
Ambrose said, and we are sure that nothing but 
Melvin’s mother’s entreaties could have induced 
him to return home last Christmas. Thus it 
happened that he came to visit us on New Year’s 
day. 


Travel had certainly improved him. He had 


Old King lived many years, and there were | grown from rather a bashful boy of twenty to a 
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great, strong, brown fellow of twenty-four or five, 
full of life, and the most interesting talker we ever 
had at our dinner-table. He seemed to know 
something from personal experience about every 
place, city or thing that one could mention. It 
was at this time that he spoke of the dates at 
dessert. 

“That date,” he continued, noting the light- 
brown tint and critically examining the pit or 
seed, ‘“‘came from the plantations along the Shat- 
el-Arab, a few miles below Basra. I was there 
last May and again in July.” 

“Where or what is the Shat-el-Arab, and what 
on earth were you doing there, Mel?’”’ my mother 
exclaimed. 

“The Shat-el-Arab? Oh, that is the great 
river, formed by the confluence of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. Ancient Babylon, aunt, was on 
the Euphrates, and Nineveh was on the Tigris, 
still farther up country. That country was the 
ancient Mesopotamia, you know, where Chaldea 
was located, where Nebuchad- 
nezzar reigned, and where the 
Jews were carried into captivity. 
Abraham came from there in 
still earlier times. There the 
Tower of Babel was built, and 
Nimrod, the mighty hunter, 
ruled.” 

“For mercy’s sake! You don’t 
mean to say you’ve been there, 
Mel?” my mother exclaimed. 

“Yes I do, aunt. On the second 
day of last June I climbed what 
is said to be the Tower of Babel, 
what there is left of it.’ 

“Why, how in the world did 
you get there?” my mother 
asked. “That land is now a 
desert—a scene of utter desola- 
tion, isn’t it?” 

“Oh no—it is a great date 
producing country, and lots of 
people live there. The modern 
town of Hillah is situated within 
the site of ancient Babylon. It 
is really a very fertile country, but needs a new 
system of irrigation. Unless I am much mis- 
taken, too, Mesopotamia will be one of the 
great petroleum-producing regions of the world. 
I went there to explore for petroleum.” 

“Petroleum!” cried my father, who is much 
more interested in ‘‘oil’” than in ancient history. 
‘Petroleum near ancient Babylon! Did you put 
down a well there?” 

“No, uncle, we did not have anything to bore 
with, but we prospected the country about Hit 
on the Euphrates, and at Kerkuk on the Adhem. 
There are natural springs of mineral pitch at Hit, 
called bitumen by some of the ancient writers, 
alsoasphaltum. The walls of Babylon and those 
of the temple at Jerusalem are said to have been 
laid in bitumen. It was possibly brought from 
these springs on the Euphrates. I have now no 
doubt that the whole of Mesopotamia is one 
grand oil-field.” 

*“But how came you to hear about it? What 
started you off to go prospecting there?” asked 
my father, much interested. 

Then Melvin told a long story, in some such 
words as these: 

“Well, you see, Uncle Henry, we men from the 
| Tech are apt to look out for ‘pointers’ to new 
enterprises. I had read up on the subject of 
bitumen when I was a student, and learned where 
are many of the localities that give indications of 
petroleum. That is one advantage of a scientific 








school—a student learns about the natural 
resources of the earth and where to look for them. 
“*T had it in mind to go to Mesopotamia before 











THE “GARDEN OF EDEN.” 


I left the Tech. Still, I might never have gone 
there if I had not happened to fall in with a 
young Englishman named Cardoner at Bombay. 
He was a ‘globe-trotter,’ something like myself, 
only he cannot trot about, poor fellow, quite as 
easily as I can, for he isa cripple. His right leg 


had withered away to one-third its natural size— 
and it is a mystery to me how he ever had the 
courage to start off touring on crutches. But if 
a man has ‘go’ in him, he will go, even if he has to 
stump it. 

“I first saw Cardoner hobbling along the 
Hornby Velard embankment at Bombay, looking 
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it over with a sort of professional air. I suspected 
he was some kind of engineer, so I gave him 
good morning and we chatted together. I liked 
him from the start. He was an honorable fellow, 
and I dare say he did not dislike me, for in the 
course of an hour he asked me to go down to the 
Peninsular & Oriental Steamship Company’s 
pier, to look for a little steam-launch with a 
kerosene engine, which he had imported from 
the United States. 

“‘At the wharf we found that they had just 
swung the launch off ship. A pretty little craft 
it was—well-modelled, American in every line ; of 
about a ton burden, and having an engine of 
about two horse-power. 

“It’s a tidy little craft,’ I said. ‘I think I 
know the company that made it. But what are 
you going to do with it, Mr. Cardoner ?’ 

***Il’m intending to explore the mouths and the 
delta of the Indus in it,’ said he. ‘I’ve a little 
scheme there, tov.’ 

***You will get chuck full of malaria,’ I said. 

“‘Oh, [ll fill up with quinine, beforehand,’ 
said he, laughing. 

“*Well,’ said I, ‘of course you have your plans 
—good ones, undoubtedly ; but if you will excuse 
me, I think I can suggest a more interesting trip 
in your launch.’ 

““*Where?’? heasked. ‘What’s your idea?’ 

“**To Hit, up the Euphrates, past the ruins of 
Babylon, to where those bitumen lakes and 
springs are,’ said I. ‘I suspect there is a petro- 
leum field there equal to that at Baku, or in 
western Pennsylvania.’ 

“Cardoner set his crutch after a fashion he has 
when anything new takes hold of him, and he 
looked at me steadily for fully a minute. 

*“*T’ll do it,’ said he. ‘Will you go with 
me?’ n 

“On so short an acquaintance we based the trip, 
but really we knew each other almost as well at 
the end of that first hour as we did after eight 
months’ intimacy. 

“T will say this for Englishmen whom one meets 
abroad, they are nearly all gentlemen and trust- 
worthy. I cannot say that I like them quite as 
well as adventurous Americans, but they run 
evener, with fewer scamps among them. 

“A steam transportation company at Bombay 
sends fortnightly steamers up the Persian Gulf 
to Muscat and Basra on the Shat-el-Arab, 
and at Basra these steamers connect with 
English river-steamers which run up the Tigris 
several hundred miles to Baghdad. As one of 
the liners out of Bombay was to sail that even- 
ing, Cardoner and I took passage on her, after 
purchasing an outfit, including six barrels of 
kerosene as fuel for the launch, which we shipped 
as freight. 

“The voyage from Bombay to Basra is a 
tedious one of seven or eight days, for the liners 
run into a number of ports en route, among 
them the picturesque old Arab city of Muscat, 
where passengers can generally go ashore for 
three or four hours. 

“At midnight our steamer entered the mouth 
of the Shat, which was at that season a broad, 
swift river, nearly a mile in breadth, and averag- 
ing twenty-two feet in depth. Steamers drawing 
eighteen feet of water can always ascend to 
Basra, which we reached next morning at 
eight o’clock. The country that we saw while 
steaming up-stream is flat and low, abounding in 
palm plantations which often reveal the white- 
washed dwellings of the Arab proprietors. 

“Basra is a walled town, standing three 
miles back from the river and connected with it 
by a canal; but most of the foreigners, including 
the British consul, reside at the anchorage. Here 
we put the launch in the water, filled the tank 
with oil and made 
trial of the little engine. 
It worked well. The 
kerosene fuel is put 
under pressure in the 
tank in the stern of 
these launches, whence 
it is forced through a 
pipe and enters the fire- 
box through a nozzle 
in the form of spray. 

“Mr. Wheatstone, the 

English consul, was of 
the opinion that it was 
necessary for us to 
have a permit from 
the Turkish Pasha at 
Basra, to make the 
trip up the Euphrates 
with any sort of steam- 
vessel. 
“But I warn you,’ said he, ‘that it may take 
you three months to get such a permit, and that 
it may cost you twenty pounds in fees; a Turk is 
a Turk.’ 

‘***What do you think ?’ Cardoner asked me. 

** ‘Hoist the English flag and go ahead without 
any permit,’ said I. ‘If they stop us, why then 
we will see about it. I always carry an Ameri- 
can flag in my valise. We will hoist that, if 
English colors will not protect us.’ 

‘‘Wheatstone laughed heartily at my expressed 
confidence in the Stars and Stripes ; but Cardoner 
said, ‘Very well, old man. I will venture it, if 
you will.’ 

***¥You ought to have an Arab pilot through the 
Babylonian marshes of the Euphrates,’ said 
Wheatstone. ‘But they are all great rascals.’ 

“In that case,’ Cardoner said, ‘we may be 
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worse off with than without one, and it must be 
an odd river if we cannot find our way up it!’ 

***Tet the launch follow her nose,’ I said, and 
so we agreed. 

“The next morning at dawn we made steam, 
and at sunrise were ten miles up the river—before 
the Turks were awake. A small launch like the 
Lillian—Cardoner had named our little craft 
after his sister—can be manned by two persons 
better than by three or more. One man, indeed, 
could control it perfectly. 

“The journey was great fun for us. The 
weather was perfect. We had rigged an awning 
to keep off the sun, and on the water the breeze 
was just cool enough to be comfortable. But the 
current against us was strong. Under full steam 
the Lillian could not make over five miles an 
hour on the Shat. 

““At ten o’clock we reached the ‘Garden of 
Eden’—or rather the place where tradition 
locates it, at the confluence of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates. It was mostly overflowed by high 
water in the Tigris when we passed by, but there 
was a kind of pavilion in sight, surrounded by 
scattered palms. The place looked as if it might 
be a picnic ground, ora resort for pilgrims. 

“On turning westward into the Euphrates we 
found the current much gentler and the water 
clearer. The Tigris makes its spring-rise earlier 
than the Euphrates, and was pouring out a turbid, 
yellow torrent of water. Both rivers have their 
sources in the Armenian mountains; but the 
Euphrates makes around from the north slope, 
while the Tigris drains the southern slope. 

“Mesopotamia, as you know, is the country 
between these rivers ; the name comes from mesos, 
middle or mid, and potamos, a river—the land 
between the rivers. 

“The Euphrates in this part of its course 
appears to be about a thousand feet wide, and it 
is seldom less than eighteen feet deep. It was 
being navigated by a good many large sailing- 
scows, to all of which we gave a wide berth. 
Palm-groves dotted its banks, and during the 
day we passed twa Arab villages where the young 
fellaheen or peasants yelled after us, lustily. 

“As it grew dusk we beached the launch on a 
mud shoal in mid-river, and cooked our supper— 
mostly canned goods—over our little kerosene 
stove. There were no lights visible along shore, 
and the river was as silent as a churchyard. We 
rolled ourselves up in our ulsters and other wraps 
and slept aboard, till about four next morning, 
when the launch floated off the mud shoals. This 
showed us that the Euphrates was rising. While 
1 made steam and ran the launch, Cardoner 
cooked our food for breakfast. 

“During the forenoon we reached the marshes, 
through which the river runs in several streams, 
among apparently endless beds of reeds that 
stretch away to the horizon on all sides. It was 
difficult to choose the best channel, for the current 
was sluggish in all of them, but we ran on for 
about ten hours in what we supposed to be the 
main stream, which was rather more than a 
hundred yards wide. 

“Toward evening we steamed around a bend 
and saw a large town or collection of huts along the 
east bank. This was probably Lamlum—a place 
inhabited by a horde of Arabs who do not confess 
allegiance to the Turkish authority or any other. 
While we ran as near to the west bank as was 
prudent a great clamor rose from the town, and a’ 
swarm of half-naked, brown Arabs came racing 
down to the water’s edge, asking for ‘baksheesh’ 
or, as Cardoner put it, ‘inviting us to stop and be 
robbed.’ Presently a gun was fired. 

* ‘Lie low,’ said Cardoner, ‘and give her full 
steam. I’ll get out the Winchesters.’ 

** Don’t shoot unless it’s necessary,’ I said. 

‘Oh no—I’ll just get the guns ready.’ 

“Soon another Arab gun popped off, and then 
about a dozen more. The balls came whizzing 
and skipping past us, two or three hit the 
launch, and I was tempted to answer the fire; 
but we kept our temper and soon ran out of 


range. 

“Not long after this I noticed what I at first 
took to be water running along the bottom of the 
launch, but it proved to be kerosene oil. One of 
the Arab bullets had punctured an oil-barrel 
forward, and fifteen or twenty gallons escaped 
through the hole before we discovered it. This 
made our launch somewhat unpleasant for us for 
several days. 

“Toward sunset we reached the point where the 
channels diverge, and were once more on the 
Euphrates proper, traversing an improved country 
adorned with a good many palms. As long as 
the daylight served we ran on, and then tied up 
to the west bank. That night we began taking 
four-grain doses of quinine. 

“It’s a pity Alexander the Great had no 
quinine,’ said Cardoner. “The marshes we’ve 
passed are those in which he went lion-hunting, 
and in them he probably got the malarial fever 
that killed him at Babylon, when he was only 
thirty-two years old.’ ' 

“No one molested us that night, although we 
heard dogs, or else jackals, barking; and at 
about midnight were wakened by a muffled roar, 
twice repeated, which we thought might come 
from a veritable Chaldean lion, such as the great 
Alexander had sought. 

“‘Next morning before sunrise we had just 
shoved off in perhaps ten feet of water, when I 
saw a fish rise up slowly alongside us, that looked 
to be as big as the launch itself! At first sight I 
could scarcely believe my eyes! 


THE YOUTH’S 


‘Bless my soul!’ I exclaimed. ‘Look over | 
the side, Cardoner, and see the whale!’ 

“He looked, then jumped up; for the fish was | 
winnowing its fins alongside, nosing the launch, | 
and its long, spiny back-fin came out of water | 
within four feet of Cardoner’s face! 

** “Hold on, don’t scare him!’ I whispered. ‘If 
he should flurry, he might capsize us! Get your | 
carbine and hand me mine.’ 

“We felt the creature’s nose touch the side of 
the launch three or four times; then it swam 
slowly astern for thirty or forty feet. As if not 
quite satisfied with its inspection of us, the great 
fish turned slowly and again came toward us. 

“With that Cardoner fired four shots and I 
two—the balls went right through the fish, and 
you can imagine what a flurry followed! I have 
heard whalemen tell how the sea looked when a 
whale was lanced, and I can imagine it better 
now. 

“As the bleeding fish went zigzagging down the 
river we gave the launch steam, and pursued the 
crimson trail for about a mile, when we found the 
creature floating. Cardoner fired two more balls | 
through its head, and we then ventured to go 
close enough to examine and measure it. 

“Tt was not a shark, as I at first thought, but 
an enormous, overgrown carp. So at least Car- 
doner, who has a good knowledge of ichthyology, 
decided. It was thirteen feet eight inches in 
length ; and just forward of the dorsal fin, where 
we drew a line around it, its girth was eleven 
feet six inches—by far the largest fish I ever 
saw in fresh waters.” G. C. THORNTON. 








(To be continued.) | 
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OWING AT OXFORD. 


PRACTISING ON THE ISi6. 


| Pastimes and amusements may be divided 

| into two main classes: those that have been in- | 

| vented simply as a means of recreation, such as 

| baseball, lawn-tennis and cricket, those that have | 

| their origin in the primary needs of mankind. 

The latter class have, in many cases, as civiliza- 

| tion has advanced and the particular needs have 

| been supplied in other ways, survived as pas- 
times by reason of the natural pleasure and | 

| excitement which accompanies them. 

The spirit of emulation, the pride of skill and 
the desire of obtaining healthy exercise for its 
own sake have been among the principal causes | 
which have converted into sports and pastimes. 
man’s means and methods of locomotion. 


Rowing as a Pastime. 

Among these, perhaps the most important and | 
the most conspicuous is rowing, which, as a} 
serious business, has played no inconsiderable | 
part in the great events of human history, and as | 
a pastime is inferior to none of the class to which | 
it belongs. As a healthful exercise and as a! 
means of competitive effort requiring both skill | 
and enduranee, it is excellent. 

On such considerations as these, together with 
the time-honored traditions connec- 
ted with rowing, the Freshman at 
Oxford decides to take to the river 
for his daily quantum of exercise. 

Over and above all the other 
sports and means of recreation 
which are open to him, that of row- 
ing appeals most strongly to the 
average undergraduate. The ex- 
pense is nominal, the time occupied 
is practicaJly limited to individual 
pleasure, and the dangers to life 
and limb are few and far between. 

The history of early college boat- 
racing is not strictly that of the 
Oxford and Cambridge boat race 
itself, but it is closely wound up 
with it, and the early college racing was, moreover, 
the origin of that aquatic rivalry between the two 
universities which led to the first match of 1829. 

Oxford started boat-racing before Cambridge, 
though it does not seem quite clear as to when 
“bumping” races actually commenced. Two or 
three of the colleges had boat clubs and manned 
eight oars ; these were in the habit of going down 
the river some three or four miles to one of the 
riparian villages—either Nuneham or Sandford— 
to dine, and rowing back in company. From 
Iffley to Oxford they were inclined to race to see 
who could be home first; and as the narrowness 
of the river prevented them from racing abreast, 
they rowed in Indian file, those behind jealously 
trying to overtake the leaders. 7 

Thus began the idea of starting in a fixed order 








| after the coaching and 


| material for the col- 


| “second” boats of colleges. 
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from Iffley Lock, of racing in procession, and of | catch up, and touch with their bows the stern of 
an overtaken boat giving place to its victor on the | the boat immediately in front. Should they 
following day. In 1822, at all events, there were | succeed in doing this it is called a “bump,” and 
bumping races. Christ Church seems to have | the coxswain of the boat in front signals by 
been “head,” the only other crews which entered holding up his hand that the bump has been 
then hailing from Brasenose and Jesus Colleges. | fairly made. Both crews are out of the race at 
The Oxford University Boat Club was founded | once, and must “stand by” to let the others pass. 
in 1839, and at once set about organizing the boat-| The following day these two boats change 
ing affairs of the university on a systematic basis. | positions at the start. The races are rowed for 
At the present time six consecutive days, 
all the twenty-one col- beginning on Thurs- 
leges and two of the day, giving the mena 
halls — together with well-earned rest on the 
the “unattached”’ stu- intervening Sunday. 
dents, known as the In the Torpid races, 
“St. Catherine’s”’ the second division 
Boat Club—have boat starts at three o’clock, 


houses or “‘barges”’ on and the first at half- 
the river. Each col- past four. Each boat 
lege constitutes a club from start to finish 


is accompanied along 
the tow-path by 
crowds of enthusias- 
tie supporters ; crick- 
eters, foot-ballers, ete., 
all turn out to “run 
lege races. The committee of the Oxford Univer- | and yell’ with the boats of their respective col- 
sity Boat Club is made up of the “captain of the leges; and these runners are not all undergradu- 
boat club” from each college or hall, the president | ates. The aged tutor or the learned professor 
being, as a rule, the senior member of the crew | dons his “war-paint” of flannels and “blazer” 
that rowed against Cambridge the previous year. | once more, inciting to victory the youthful mem- 
On the first day of the academical year, i. e., at | bers of his beloved college, and living over again 
the commencement of the October term, each | battles in which he himself has doubtless taken 
captain posts a notice in his college, requesting some active part in bygone generations. 
all Freshmen who are anxious to take up rowing 
to be down at the barge that afternoon. Thee The Start. 
are taken out in “‘pairs’”—‘‘tub-pairs,” not racing- 
boats—by some of the senior members, who are| A gun is fired three minutes before the start as 
more or less conversant with the science and art a signal to prepare, when sweaters and wraps 
of oarsmanship, and under the watchful eye of | are discarded. Two minutes later another gun 
their captain can quick- | announces the boats are to “‘stand off’’—the little 
ly detect any promising | coxswain straining at the rope during the sixty 
material. seconds which elapse, while the waterman with 
Here it should be his boat-hook pushes the craft as far from the 
stated that a man who bank as possible. 
has never systemati- **Ten seconds more!” shouts one mentor, watch 
cally handled an oar in | in hand, to his crew. ‘Five, four, three, two’’- 
his life has an equal, bang! They’re off! A hundred or more strong 
if not a better, chance pairs of arms strike the water with their oars 
of success than one | simultaneously, and a mighty roar from a thou- 
who has gone through | sand throats encourages the heroes to do their 
some sort of perfuncto- | utmost. 
ry instruction at school. It will be gathered from the described circum- 
Few of the English | stances that a boat cannot advance more than 
public schools, with the | six places during the week. An exception some- 
exception of Eton and times occurs in the case of the sandwich 
Radley, make a study | boat, which may make two bumps on the same 
of rowing on the lines | day. 
adopted by Oxford. The majority, such as| Suppose, for example, the boats of Worcester 
Rugby, Harrow, Winchester, etc., have never | and Oriel Colleges are the first two in the second 


in itself, and looks 


training of its own 
members, with a view ~ 
to securing the best 





BUMPING RACE START. 


| given this pastime any serious attention—chiefly, | division; Oriel by bumping Worcester becomes 


no doubt, for want of a suitable waterway. So | the sandwich boat, and is entitled to row again 
their alumni may be said to know little or noth-| that afternoon at the end of the first division. 
ing about rowing; thus they have no faults to| Here, too, it may make its bump, and so will 
be eradicated, “nothing to forget, everything to | have gained two places in one day. 

learn.” The same system of racing is used for the 

Apart from the Oxford and Cambridge contest | Eights, which are rowed during the summer term 
itself, there are three principal events in the | —that is, about the middle of May; but the 
rowing year at Oxford, viz. : the ‘“Torpids,” the | whole style of rowing in the Eights is, nattrally, 
“Eights” and the “Trials.” | far superior to the Torpids. Only boats of the 

The Torpids seem to have arisen about 1826, | latest design and workmanship are used, and 
and the name seems to have been applied to | each college presses into its service its best oars- 

Later on, Torpids | men, who are not of more than four years’ 
took to racing among themselves as a separate standing from the date of their matriculation. 
class and under distinct qualifications. These | The same wild scenes take place along the tow- 
races now take place during the Lent term. The | path and at the finish, only the excitement is 
boats are of a somewhat heavier build than those | perhaps intensified by reason of the warmer 
used for the Eights; fixed seats only are allowed, | weather and the number of visitors who come up 
and no man who rowed the previous year in his| to Oxford for the week to enjoy the unique 
college eight may take a seat in the Torpid eight. | surroundings and taste of unlimited hospitality. 

As has been previously mentioned, the narrow| It is from the host of oarsmen who compete 
and winding course of the river precludes more in the college eights that the president has the 
than two or three Eights from racing abreast, so | somewhat thankless task of selecting a crew to 
they start at a given distance behind each other | row against Cambridge on the Thames the follow- 
in the order they left off the previous year. Each | ing March. 

In all, perhaps thirty or forty names are sub- 
mitted to him; these men row at various times 
under his personal supervision, and he is fre- 
quently advised, too, by other past masters of the 
art who may be holding officia? positions in the 
university, or who come up to Oxford to interest 
themselves in such an important matter for the 
love of their alma mater. 

Eventually the number is reduced to sixteen, 
and these are divided into two crews of as nearly 
as possible equal merit, which are known as the 
Trial Eights. They compete over a two-mile 
course with each other, after a week’s training at 
Moulsford-on-Thames about the second week in 
December. 

It does not of necessity follow that the winning 
eight on this occasion is bodily chosen to represent 
college may put on two, or even three, Torpids, | Oxford, but during the race the correct form of 
subject to the consent of the University Boat | each man is gaged, and the president seldom fails 
Club. | to give satisfaction in his ultimate selection, aided 

The course from Iffley to the winning, or rather | as he is in this by ‘‘old blues” of much experience. 
finishing, post, opposite the ’Varsity barge, is| The Oxford and Cambridge boat race is usually 
one mile one furlong. Posts according to the | rowed on the Saturday before Holy Week. ‘The 
number of starters are marked off one hundred | eight men and one reserve, or substitute, go into 
and thirty feet apart, and to them four or five | training on Ash Wednesday, which gives them 
yards of rope are attached, which the coxswain | about five weeks and three days to prepare for 
holds taut until the signal is given to let go. the crucial test. 

Usually some thirty boats are entered, so they| Since 1864 the course has, without exception, 
are divided into two sections, the head boat of the | been on the Thames from Putney to Mortlake, 
second division, whose races are pulled first, | a distance, according to the official measuring, of 
starting again at the rear of the first division. | four miles, three hundred and eighty yards. The 
This boat is usually known as the ‘sandwich | best time is that of the Oxford crew in 1893, who 
boat.” covered the distance in eighteen minutes forty- 

The object of the men in the boat behind is to seven seconds. OLIVER 8S. Jones. 








TRIAL EIGHTS. 
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Fuller, Senator Frye and Speaker Reed all) 
graduated between 1850 and 1860 at Bowdoin 
College, then and now one of the smaller institu- | 
tions of learning, but the “‘alma mater” of many | 
illustrious men, at the head of whom stand 
Longfellow and Hawthorne. 
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Twenty-four boys were arraigned in | 
~~ |a single day in Chieago for offences varying in | 
: | gravity from disorderly conduct to burglary. A | 
Two Interesting Numbers. boy mc years old was a leader of a gang of four | 
ah this number we begin the publication of a | burglars. All over the country there is the same | 
. four-part serial story, “TO BABYLON | story of youthful criminals. The cheap novel, | 

a) IN A STEAM-LAUNCH,” by a writer | giving details of vice and violence, and the 
who wishes to appear under a pseudonym. The | cigarette, are the constant companions of these 
story not only will entertain readers by the offenders. If there is a disposition to do wrong, 
novelty of the adventures it narrates, but gives suggestion to crime is swiftly followed by acts of | 
an excellent picture of the far East as it is today. law-breaking. This destructive literature ought | 
- to be stamped out as we destroy the germs of | 
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are temporary and artificial. No treaty, offensive | more intelligently and more thoroughly than they 
or defensive, binds the United States and Great | are. They would thus be made an effective sup- 
Britain. The two nations are not partners in plement to the immigration laws in safeguarding 
any schemes of protection, aggrandizement or | our citizenship against the invasion of unfit 
revenge. But the tie which unites them is far foreign elements. 
stronger, for it is the undefined, natural tie of Several years ago a report to the House of 
kinship and a common purpose. Representatives, from ‘the committee on the 
The Anglo-Saxon race has its mission in the | judiciary, revealed the unsatisfactory way in 
world just as plainly as any dominant race that |-which the subject is treated in too many of the 
has ever shaped the affairs of nations. Its work | courts throughout the country. In some cases it 
is to develop, to illuminate, to civilize, to carry to appeared that clerks and deputies, after conduct- 
the remotest quarters of the world the institutions | ing applicants to the door of thé court-room, 
of freedom, protection and just laws. informed them that they were ‘‘in the presence of 
When England uses her gunboats to protect | the court,”’ and administered the necessary oath 
missionaries in China she is doing our work, | to them and their witnesses, the attention of the 
whether the particular missionaries in peril are judge never having been called to the matter at 
Englishmen or Americans. When English rule | all. 
displaces savagery in Africa or Asia, it is Anglo-| On the eve of an election crowds of aliens 
Saxon civilization which is extended, and in that | are made citizens in all the great cities, the 
we have the same interest that England has. numbers necessitating haste and making careful 
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: EXT week we shall publish two very 
notable articles. ‘‘Max O’Rell” is the 
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| virulent diseases. | 


It is true that to a certain extent and in certain 


compliance with legal requirements difficult, even 


It is said that modern steamships never | directions England and the United States are | where there is an honest effort to carry them out. 


of France who was long a teacher in a school in continuous race against titne; that purely busi- | and a kinship of inventiveness, and we compete 
England, and who at- ness considerations, and not a spirit of rivalry in | in the same markets. But these are rivalries of 


tracted universal notice 
among all English-speak- 


his little work, entitled 


reputation by equally 
good work since then, 
and has now contributed 
to the Companion a charming article under the 
title of “PECULIAR CHILDREN WHOM 
t HAVE MET.” 
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_SDROF. CHARLES A. YOUNG, formerly 
of Dartmouth 
ayy and now of 


Princeton College, is Sau=nneae 

one of the most distin. J Fil 2 % 

guished of American "7s - 
astronomers; perhaps, (9% 


so far as knowledge of 
the sun goes, he is the 
most distinguished 
astronomer now living. 
Our readers will be 
greatly interested by 
his article in the next is- 
sueon “A LGOL, THE DEMON STAR,”—the 
most famous of the variable stars in the heavens. 
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Current Topics. 


In Roman mythology, the god who 
presided over boundaries or landmarks was rep- 
resented as without feet or arms. This symbolized 
the idea that the deity did not move from the 
position he occupied. In modern diplomatic 
mythology, the god of boundaries would probably 
be represented as having active feet, or even as 
mounted on a bicycle, in order to follow the 
shifting lines drawn by greed and self-interest. 


A point in street-car ethics is af- 
forded in the talk concerning the largest trolley-car 
ever used. Of course this car isin Chicago. An 
officer of the road says that the car has a seating 


capacity of forty-four, but will easily carry one | 


hundred and fifty persons. It may, or may not, 
comfort passengers on the street-railways to read 
this additional evidence that their having to stand 
is not accidental, but is provided for in the 
economy of the railway companies. 


When a physician so eminent as Sir 
James Crichton-Browne announces himself as 
opposed to what is termed the higher education 
of woman his words are sure to attract attention. 
But there are women, and other women. Some 
have the mental and physical capacity for the 
highest education; others break down in mind 
or body, or in both. It is not paradoxical to say 
that specialists are too prone to generalization. 
It is safer to say women than woman when you 
mean nearly all of them; it leaves room for 
differentiation. 

When Mrs. Ballington Booth, then 
the young daughter of an English clergyman, 
first saw a squad of the Salvation Army, she was 
almost shocked by its grotesqueness. A similar 
effect was produced upon the religious part of the 
public when the Salvation Army first made its 
appearance in the United States. A remarkable 
testimonial of the change in public sentiment 
regarding this organization was afforded by the 
mass-meeting recently held in New York city to 
express regret over the recall of Mr. and Mrs. 
Booth from this country and to ask that it be 
reconsidered. 


Now that Senator Frye has been 


question of cruelty, there is the economic con- 


'. | the birds in getting rid of insects and grubs 


speed, are the incentive for putting each ship to | 
her swiftest pace throughout every voyage; and | 


steamship companies’ statement. 


safety of human life be the determining consid- 
eration ? 

The game-warden of Illinois reports 
to the governor that the song-birds have been 
‘shot and trapped to such an extent that they 
have almost disappeared from the woods of that 
state. What with the murderous work of ama- 
teur gunners and the killing of birds for use in 
trimming hats and the like for women, the 
despoiling has robbed the groves and fields of 
one of their chief charms. Apart from the 


sideration that the farmers will miss the help of 


| injurious to vegetation. One needed lesson for the 
| children is that the killing or even the frighten- 
| ing of our song-birds is not only inhumane, but 

a positive injury to the community. There is too 
| little beauty and music in our lives, at best. 
| Whoever lessens the volume of harmony in the 

world not only offends against good taste but 
| does ill to his neighbor. 
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AT WINTER’S END. 
The streams, rejoiced that winter’s work is done, 
Talk of to-morrow’s cowslips as they run. 
Ebenezer Elliott. 
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The Anglo-Saxon Race. 


When Hawthorne wrote a book about England 
he pictured that country as “Our Old Home.” 
When Mr. Gladstone wrote about Americans he 
described us as ‘‘Kin Beyond Sea.” The thought 
which was in the minds of these men is one of 
which both Americans and Englishmen some- 
times need to be reminded. 
| In language, traditions, customs, and to a large 
| extent in institutions, the Anglo-Saxon race is 


;one. In respect to form of government and 





territorial expansion England and the United 
| States have different policies, but there is every 
reason why each should be gratified by the 
progress of the other. 

The alliances which exist among other nations 
depend usually upon transient considerations of 
interest. France and Russia, for example, act 
temporarily in accord in European and Eastern 
politics, but this is because for the time being 
they have common purposes to serve, or common 
rivals to be wary of, and not because there is any 
enduring bond between republican France and 
autocratic Russia. 

The so-called Triple Alliance, to which Ger- 
many, Austria and Italy are parties, is an affair 
of ‘carefully-adjusted balances of self-interest. 
It does not rest upon permanent relations of 
friendship among the thrée powers, but upon the 
conviction in the minds of the statesmen of each 
that it is more secure against attack by reason of 
alliance with the others, and that the peace of 
Europe is thus promoted. 

If the situation were so to change that it became | 
for the advantage of these powers to act sepa- 
rately or to form new combinations, the new 
adjustment would take place without any violence 
to sentiment, for sentiment had nothing to do 
with the present arrangements. 

As for the “concert of action” among the six 
powers which signed the treaty of Berlin, the 
representatives of which have been for weeks in 
almost daily conference at Constantinople, we 
have seen what a flimsy thing it is. It has 
| amounted to little more than incessant watchful- 

ness lest one power obtain some advantage over 





| understandingly.”’ 





elected president pro tempore of the Senate, it | the others; and when there is a suspicion that 
is a singular and perhaps unprecedented fact that has been done, as recently in the case of 





that the Chief Justice of the United States, the Russia, there is no concealment of the chagrin 
presiding officers of both branches of Congress, | felt by the rest. It is a mockery to describe as 
and the chairman of the leading committee of the alliances shifting combinations which have their 
House of Representatives, are all natives of one | reason for existence in distrust and jealousies 
state, and that, so far as population is concerned, | rather than in good-will. 


one of the smallest. Moreover, Chief Justice| These various alliances exist on paper. ‘They | 


peace, and in no way inconsistent with good-will. 
The world has never seen two great nations 


“John Bull et Son Ile.” not the great and swift “liners” be safer still if | thing that brings the two nations nearer together 
He has maintained his not pushed quite so hard, and should not the | and strengthens their friendship. 
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THE HEART’S SILENCES 


If singing breath or echoing chord 
To every hidden pang were given, 
What endless melodies were poured, 
As sad as earth, as sweet as heaven! 
Ohver Wendell Holmes. 





* 
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Better Roads. 


A correspondent of the Companion sends to 
us a suggestive clipping from a local paper. The 
idea is advanced that one reason why the farmers 
of the country cannot have free postal delivery is 
that reads are so hard to travel. If the roads 


were good, postmen on cycles might deliver the | 


mails everywhere. The thought is one which 
dwellers in the country will do well to ponder. 


The increasing interest in the subject is attested | 


by the space given to the discussion of the 
question in the daily newspapers and other 
periodicals. In a recent issue of the New 
York Independent Professor Shaler of Harvard 
University and several other experts fill eight 
pages with their contributions respecting the need 
of better common roads, the best methods of 
construction, and the obvious value of highways 
convenient for travel. 

Massachusetts sets the example for the rest of 
the country, and Professor Shaler, who is a 
member of the highway commission, gives an 
account of the method adopted by that common- 
wealth to promote the building of good roads. 
Under this system three-fourths of the expense is 
met by the state, and the rest of the cost by the 
counties in which the work is done. The Massa- 
chusetts plan of state aid has been tried two 
years without showing serious defects, and 


Professor Shaler regards it as a practical method - 


of dealing with the road-building problem. 

An important suggestion in these articles 
concerns the proper technical training of civil 
engineers who wish to make highway construc- 
tion a specialty. The highest skill in engineering 
is required to exemplify the best methods in 
highway work. The study of materials to be 
used and of their proper disposition is a necessary 
preparation for expert treatment of the road 
question. 


2} pen name of M. Paul Blouet, a native pace with one another, but every voyage is a. commercial rivals. We have similar products' That applicants and their abettors have some- 


| times resorted to perjury was made manifest ; but 
| when cases have been prosecuted, the ignorance 
| of the accused and the haste of the proceedings 


| have usually operated as a defence. The defend- 


ing peoples by the keen that the fastest modern steamships meet with | Which had so much in common, and between | ant testifies that the required questions were not 
observation and delicate fewer accidents than occurred to the slower ships | Whom there was so little excuse for distrust and asked, or that he did not understand them. 


wit which he put into of a few years ago. This is in substance the | cor. There can be no doubt that the interests | t 
But would | Of Christian civilization will be served by any-| they may live among us, contribute no element 


Persons thus admitted to citizenship, though 


of strength to our institutions, which they do not 
| understand or respect. Such men are the natural 
instruments of the bosses. Indeed, their pliancy 
in the hands of corrupt politicians does not involve 
the same degree of moral turpitude that it implies 
in an American who knows what democratic 
and representative government is. 

Having no sense of the responsibility of the 
individual voter, it is not surprising that they are 
willing to let others tell them how to vote. Igno- 
| rant of the meaning and importance of a ballot, 
| what wonder that they are willing to sell it? 

The judge who through carelessness or partizan- 
| ship fails to exercise against this danger the 
| Vigilance which the law requires seems to us 
| about as blameworthy as the sentinel who is not 
| watchful on his post. 





~ 
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Football Incident. 


During the last football season, the Indian school 
| at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, sent a team of young 
| red men into the field which competed with credit 
against some of the strongest playing clubs in the 
| country. Among other engagements they played 
a match with the Duquesne club in Pittsburgh, 
| and came off victorious. 
| The bearing of the Indian lads was so courteous 
and manly as to win applause from all of the white 
| spectators. After they returned home they received 
| @ cartoon from the defeated club, with a letter 
| stating that it was “from some of the many friends 
| whom you boys have made in Pittsburgh by your 
gentlemanly playing.” 
| The sketeh was drawn with spirit, and repre- 
| sented at one side the contest between the red and 
white men at Fort Duquesne in 1795, the Indians 
| falling beneath the shots of the settler. On the 
other side was their contest in 1895, the red man 
| Standing, football in hand, victorious over his 
| white brother; and lastly, a picture of the captain 
| of the Indian club as he was carried, laughing, off 
| the field in triumph by both shouting teams. 

Beneath was written the suggestive word, 
“Revenge.” 

If the manliness and magnanimous courtesy of 
these Indian and white clubs were shown by all 
football players, the prejudice of many thoughtful 
|men and women against the game would be 
lessened if not removed. When instead of making 
men more brutal it teaches them self-control, good 
temper, and the generosity which can applaud a 
victorious foe, its discipline is wholesome. 


+ 
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The old theory in rural districts, that any one | 


who could order workmen about vigorously and 
make animals do their best was fit to be a high- 
way constructor, is giving place to the sensible 


conclusion that careful training is needed for | 


work which is designed to increase the conven- 
ience and prosperity of the community. 





eC eprerne 


A Sentinel Judge. 


The Hon. Roger A. Pryor, a distinguished 
New York judge, being asked as to the, conditions 
which he requires of candidates for naturalization, 
named two. The first is “a knowledge of the 
principles of the American Constitution.” This 
requirement, he explains, is based on the pro- 
vision of law that the applicant must give 
satisfactory proof of his attachment to the 
principles of the Constitution. 
argues the judge, ‘‘can he be attached to that of 
which he is ignorant?” 

The second requirement is that the applicant 
be able to speak and write the English language. 
In support of it the judge points out that to serve 
as a juror in the city of New York a person shall 
be “‘able to read and write the English language 
The alien, when invested 
with the rights and privileges of citizenship, 
ought to be competent to perform its duties, of 
which jury duty is one of the highest. Moreover, 
as the judge declares, ‘a knowledge of the 
language of the country is important, if not 
indispensable, to an intimate acquaintance with 
the multiform interests of the country.” 

The naturalization laws should be enforced 


“But how,” | 


Homesick in London. 


An American clergyman who had crossed the 
Atlantic for a holiday journey took apartments in 
the centre of London, and made a laborious effort 
to see the sights and to enjoy himself. 

He was alone, and had no acquaintances in the 
great city. He drove up and down the streets on 
omnibuses; he visited Westminster Abbey, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, scores of old churches and the 
| Tower of London; he had several excursions on 

the Thames; he walked over ten miles a day, and 
nevertheless was intolerably lonely and home- 
sick. 

it was his first journey in England, and he had 
expected to enjoy every moment of it; but at the 
end of a fortnight he was footsore and dejected, 
| and wished himself well out of London, and back 
in his quiet study at home preparing a sermon for 
Sunday. 

One Saturday morning he started out for a long 
walk, leaving his guide-book in his room, and 
having no plan for the morning's reereation and 
no destination. 

He walked for several miles, passing from one 
swarming hive of population to another, and pen- 
etrating far into the wide reaches of the East End. 
The vastness of London oppressed him. There 
were crowds of men, women and children wher- 
ever he went, but not a face that he had ever seen 
before or would ever see again. 

Turning from the busier and wider streets, he 
found a narrow lane where the houses were black- 
ened with grime, and apparently deserted and 
empty. Weary from his long tramp, he sat down 
on the stone step of a dreary tenement-house, and 
smiled grimly as he fancied what his friends at 
home would say if they could catch a glimpse of 
| him in so strange and desolate a place. 

While he was sitting there he heard a child’s 
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sobbing voice from the open hallway behind him. | 


Looking around, he saw a little urchin of ten, 
dressed in tattered clothes, and crying as though 
his heart would break. 

“What is the matter, my little fellow?” asked | 
the clergyman, in his gentlest tone. 

“Homesick, sir,” said the child. “Since mother 
died I have had no home. I don’t seem to belong 
to anybody. I want some one to talk to.” 

“Well, lad, there are two of us. I am very 
lonely, too.” 

“But haven’t you a home anywhere?” 

“Yes, but it isa long way off, across the sea.” 

“Why don’t you go back to it? If I only hada 
home I would never leave it.” 

The lonely minister, who had found his vacation 


in the awful solitude of London, with its millions 
of human souls, unutterably depressing, did not | 
But his heart went out to | 


have an answer ready. 
the homeless little waif. The remainder of his 
vacation was devoted to his new acquaintance. 
He took the child out of the empty house, obtained 
decent clothes for him at a charitable institution, 
paid board for him at a lodging-house, and finally 
carried him to America at the end of the vaca- 
tion. 

“We have been both of us homesick,” said the 
good man, “and have made companionship for 
each other. I cannot leave my only friend behind 
me to become homesick again in the solitudes of 
this great city.” 


> 





BEFORE HE WAS FAMOUS. 


Thirty-five or forty years ago some of the wealth- 
ier citizens of Galena, Lllinois, were interested in 
a projected railroad, which was to give them a 
connection with Milwaukee, and one day in 1860 a 
company of them drove to Janesville, partly to 
inspeet the country through which the line was 
to run, and partly to consult certain Janesville 
capitalists. The trip, as now described by a writer 
in the Chicago Times-Herald, had one peculiarly 
interesting incident. 


} 
The Galena party, headed by a Mr. Corwith, a) 


rich banker, was met at Janesville by a Mr. Smith, 
and others, and was invited to take a carriage-| 
ride. When the company were ready to set out, 
it was noticed that one of the Galena men was | 
unprovided with a seat, and was standing upon | 
the sidewalk. 

“Mr. Corwith,” said Mr. Smith, “that gentleman 
is of your party, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, he came over with us.” 

“Well, well, I'll sit with the driver, and he can 
have my place.” 

“No, 
He is our driver. 
going.” 

So the man was left upon the sidewalk. The | 
rest of the party had their drive, and at night were 
back at the hotel for dinner—a sort of banquet in 
honor of the delegation from Galena. They were 
already at table when the landlord of the house 
saw a stranger seated by the office fire. 

“Have you registered?” asked the hotel-keeper. | 

“No, sir.” 

“Going to stay with us to-night?” 

“TI guess so.” 

“Are you of the Galena party?” 

“Yes, Iam the teamster.” 

The landlord entered the dining-room. “Mr. 
Corwith,” said he, “your driver is in the office. 
Shall he come in to dinner now, or wait?’ 

Some one suggested that he should wait, but Mr. 
Corwith said: 

“No, let the captain come in.” 


I dare say he doesn’t care about 


And so it happened that Captain U. 8. Grant did | 


not have to wait and eat with the servants, even if 
he was the teamster. 


* 
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ALL ACCOUNTED FOR. 


Years ago the courts ii western New York found 
it a matter of great difficulty to collect juries for 
the trial of cases. Not many of the men of the 
region took enough interest in the carrying on of 
courts of justice to be willing to leave their daily 
work to answer even an imperative summons to 
the jury-box. 

One case of considerable importance was ad- 
journed from day to day, so the story runs, on 
account of the mysterious disappearance every 
morning of some of the twelve men who had been 
drawn and sworn on the jury; there were never 
more than eight of these unwilling victims to be 
found at one and the same time. 

One morning, however, when the judge’s patience 
had entirely departed, the sheriff came bursting 
into the court-room, his face flushed with the 
excitement of victory. 

“It’s all right now, your Honor!” he cried joyfully. 
“You can try the case to-day, for we’ll have the 
jury by twelve o’clock sure. It aint but ten o’clock 
now, and I’ve got eleven of ’em locked up in my 


barn, and we’re running the twelfth man with | 


dogs, your Honor!” 


* 
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TONGUES THAT TRIP. 


Now and then a person is found whose tongue | 
has a peculiar weakness for getting tangled up, | 
especially under embarr t or excit 
A youth who had, in a performance of ‘‘Richard 





no,” was the answer, “don’t mind him. | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


said the ‘slibroch and the pogan!’ 
blessing.” 
| Another minister could never say, 


called for the utterance of these words on occasion, 
| his congregation had to steel themselves to hear 
without a burst of laughter the phrase, “Switter 
for beet, and beet for switter.” 
Macready has told of an actor who, in rendering 
the words “the poisoned cup,” constantly said 
“the coisoned pup,” to the great delight of his 
audiences. At last, he managed, by much practice, 
| to control his utterance so that ina public perform- 
ance he pronounced the phrase correctly. 

Instantly there was an uproar; the audience 
missed its customary fun, and would not let the 
man proceed until he had given the “‘coisoned pup” 
instead. Then he was consoled with shouts of 
applause. 





THOROUGH. 


The late George Higinbotham, Chief Justice of 
Victoria, was noted for the thoroughness with 
which he performed his duties, no matter whether 
they were pleasant or unpleasant, light or onerous. 


out of the New Zealand war caused the departure 
of the 40th British Infantry from the city to the 
scene of hostilities. Volunteers were enrolled to 
guard Melbourne, and Mr. Higinbotham joined 
them as a private. An officer of the volunteers 
describes a scene which shows how conscientiously 
| his duty as a soldier was performed: 


Scene; The Werribee Camp. Time; Half-past 
four in ‘the morning. Company paraded; and the 
officer commanding the company announces that 
the two men whose names are the first on the 
roster are to fetch the meat from the butcher’s, the 

| next four to fetch wood, and so on. 

“Orderly sergeant, call the names.” 

“George Higinbotham, Richard Hale Budd.” 

A sort of shudder passed through the ranks when 
it was seen to whom the most unpleasant duty had 
fallen—a graduate of Dublin University, a leading 
barrister (Higinbotham), and a graduate of Cam- 

| ini the Secretary to the Education Department 

udd 

The order! rgeant asked the officer if he might 
be permitte to 1 nd volunteers to take this work 
=. their hands, os that he could easily find 
gous bricklayer and a young laborer 

| came read Bos ray but they could not persuade 

| private Higinbotham 

“Budd,” said he, “they want to relieve us of this 

work because it is disagr eeable. W ae ~ ou say?’ 

A resolute “No” was the answer. the best- 

educated men in the country mare aie to the | 
butcher’s, waited for the meat, and brought it | 
back skewered on their ramrods. 





| 
| 
] 
| 
| 
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SINGULAR DEATH-BED SCENE. 


Truth is not only stranger than fiction, but 
occasionally more amusing than the jests of the 
humorist. 


During his early life in Melbourne, the breaking | 


Receive the | 


“Sweet for | 
bitter, and bitter for sweet,” and as the service To those Sending 50 Cents, 





Writing of Elizabeth Fry, the philan-_ 


| thropist and Quaker minister, Mr. Hare, in his | 


biography of “The Gurneys of Earlham,” 


almost incredible incident. 

During her frequent visits to Norfolk, Mrs. Fry 
| by no means ceased from her ministrations ; but 
even in her family she often had to trust’ her 
seed to very stony ground. 

It is recollected with amusement how, when she 
was summoned to the death-bed of a Norfolk 

uire, who was nearly related to her, he received 
her with this greeting: 

“I am glad to see Since, Elizabeth, and shall be 
very glad to talk with thee ; but thee must just 
wait till these have done.” 

On the other side of the bed were two cocks 
fighting. 

hat occurred in England sixty-four years ago, 
} | and the man was one of the landed gentry. 1e 
| world moves. 


A BESETTING SIN. 


public conveyances are not proper places for 
ventilating domestic grievances or indulging in 
personal gossip. Says Lonahoe’s Magazine : 


Why will women talk aloud in street-cars and 
other public places? The habit is becoming gen- 
eral, women of refined appearance and educated 
speech ——s in it as freely as their sisters 

m the uncultured walks of life. 

Family matters are openly discussed, the good 
qualities of relatives and their defects commented 
upon freely, and names mentioned with the utmost 
indifference to the fact that chance listeners may: 
recognize them. 

The other day, in a crowded anne young woman 
was expatiating upon the many charms of a male 
acquaintance who lacked only one essential of the 
model husband—means of support. And then 
ensued an animated debate, during which the 
family affairs of the unfortunate oung man and 
=, bride were made known to all who cared to 

sten. 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 


A Washington paper says that a young lady of 
the capital city met a gentleman from a far Western 
state at a party in Washington. “You are not from 
| the far West, sir?” she said, doubtfully. 


“Ves; I neve lived there all my life.” 
“Oh, ’'m so glad to meet you! 
“Thank you. 
“But—excuse me—you see, I’ve read all the 

Western stories, and it seems to me that you’ve 
for; otten something.’ 
vothing that I can call to mind.” 

“WwW hy, you don’t say ‘thar’ and ‘look hyar, 
| Stranger,’ and use all sorts of bad grammar, and 
| wear a pistol so that it bulges out 4 aad coat.” 
| “I have never done those thi 

“Oh, dear! Then my idol is s attered!” 





IIL,” to recite the words, “My lord, the Duke of | 


Buckingham is taken,” came in shaking with | 
stage fright, and brought down the house by) 
shouting out: 

“My lord, the Buck of Dukingham is taken!” 

An English clergyman, who was given occasion- | 
ally to such transpositions, used one day in a 
sermon as an illustration the scene at Lucknow, 
when Jessie Brown calls out, “Dinna ye hear the 
pibroch and the slogan?” But he pronounced it: 

“Dinna ye hear the slobroch and the pigan?” 

He did not know that he had made the blunder | 


until a friend told him of it after the service; and | 


then he was so much humiliated that at the close 
of the evening service he took occasion to say to 
the congregation: “I am told that this morning I 
said ‘the slobroch and the pigan;’ I meant to have 


MAIMED PAINTER. 


Tennyson’s line, “And breasts the blows of cir- 
cumstance,” finds a picturesque illustration in this 
paragraph from the Literary Digest: 

The right hand of the Russian painter, Veres- 
| chagin, is thumbless. His right thumb was bitten 
| by a leopard some years ago, and had to be ampu- 

tated. The middie finger also of his right hand is 





Apparently some women do not know that | 


tells an | 











| Gesed and useless, as the result of a shot-wound | 


which the artist received on the battle-field. More 

than this, the small bones of the centre of his ri -“ 

hand were also partially shattered by a fall on 

| Russian steppes, and his right arm was broken in 

| the same accident. Nevertheless, it is with this 
damaged right hand that V ereschagin paints his 
wonderful pictures. 
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Besides its Libraries and Museums and its Observatory, 
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College (degree A. B.), Lawrence Scientific School 
(degree S. B.), Graduate School (degrees A. M., Pu. D., 
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(M. D.), Dental (D. M. D.), Veterinary (M. D. V.), and 
Agricultural (B. A. 8.) Schoofs. The terms of admis- 
sion, fees, expenses, and privileges in any or all of 
above departments may be learned from 
DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS 

which may be had on appfication to the Corresponding 
Secretary of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Our new Spring Catalogue 
of Tailor-Made Garments to 
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of the 
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in stamps. 
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Silks, Dress Goods and Cloths by the at whole- 
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Ornamenting 


It recently occurred to Tiffany — 
& Co., the New York jewelers, 
to ornament a bicycle elabo- 
rately with gold, silver, and pre- 
cious stones, believing that some 
wealthy customer would esteem 

so handsome a mount. They 
ebaiae to pay $100 each for 


Columbia 


| MEMORIAL 
ROSE 


THE IDEAL PLANT 








THE Mambaual. ROSE 
AS IT GROWS. 


Growing in sun or shade, possessing the har 
diness of the Oak, with a distinctive charm 
entirely its own, the Memorial Rose (Rosa 
WwW; ichuraiana) will be found a singularly ap- 
propriate plant for beautifying Cemetery 
plots. It creeps along the ground just as an 
Ivy does, growing ten feet in a single season, 
forming a dense mat of dark green lustrous 
foliage, with thornless stems. The flowers are 
single, snow-white with a golden yellow disc, 
are from 5 to 6 inches in circumference, and 
have the delicious fragrance of the Banksia 
Roses. The flowers, in clusters, are produced 
in the most lavish profusion, and are in their 
fullest glory just after the June Roses are past 
Seen then the clusters look like great masses 
of snow and area sight long to be remembere d 
But its use is not confined to Cemeteries, for 
not only is it also perfectly adapted for garden 
culture, but for screening roc ky slopes, em- 
bankments and such places as it is desirable 
to quickly cover with verdure it is unsu — 
Indeed, it adapts itself to every condition 
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A Song of Hope. 


The Hull-House Prize Poem, by 
Mary A. Lathbury. 


Children of yesterday, 
eirs of to-morrow, 
What are you weaving— 
r and sorrow ’ 
Look to your poms again; 
r 


Faster and fas 
Fly the great shuttles 
epar by. the Master. 
Life’s in the loom, 
Room for it—room! 


Children of yesterday, 
Heirs o1 morrow, 
Lighten the labor 
nd sweeten the sorrow, 
Now—while the shuttles fly 
Faster and faster, 
i fx be at it— 
' t work with the Master. 
He stands at your loom, 
Room for Him—room. 


Children of yesterday, 
Heirs of to- 


eirs 0 

Look at your fabric 

Of labor and sorrow. 
Seamy and dark 

With despair and disaster, 
Turn it—and lo, 

The design of the Master! 
The Lord’s at the loom, 

Room for Him—room! 





* 
> 





Windows in Life. 


Robert Chambers, in his ‘Reminiscences,” 
tells us that the hamlet in which his childhood 
was passed was so old and dull that there was a 
common Scotch proverb, “‘As quiet as the grave 
or Peebles.” 

The people knew nothing of the outside world 
until a certain Tom Fleck became possessed of 
an ancient copy of Josephus, and went from 
house to house each night reading a chapter from 
it. The village soon grew wildly excited as the 
siege of Jerusalem progressed. The people 
crowded to listen at night, and discussed the 
position of affairs by day. For the first time in 
their lives they saw that there was something in 
the world outside of their hamlet, and it did not 
matter that this something had existed eighteen 
centuries ago. 

The life of Robert Chambers was as pinched 
and bare as that of his neighbors until he found 
in a closet in the attic a copy of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. The boy learned in it for the first 
time that there were such things as literature, 
art, astronomy and geology. It was like cutting 
a window in a jail cell, through which he saw 
the world and the heavens beyond. 

American life is busy and crowded, but there 
are countless homes which are as narrow and 
monotonous as were the weavers’ huts in Peebles. 
There are men who see nothing outside of their 
fields, or their shops, or their offices, taking little 
note of the politics either of town or nation. 

Women are often so shut in by the drudgery 
which is their duty that they forget that a great 
world lies outside of their kitchen walls, and that 
above them is the mystery of God’s universe. 

Sometimes it is not her work but her dress that 
bounds the woman’s view; or, it may be, her 
servants, or the petty concerns of her neighbors. 

Newspapers and books may be open chinks in 
these prisoned lives, provided we do not choose only 
the fashion colamn or the prurient novel to read. 
A window in a house which opens on a mass of 
corruption lets in disease and death. Better by 
far the blank wall. 

Any attempt at study or any innocent hobby 
will widen your lives. You cannot look up any 
question in history or science, or watch the habits 
of the dog on your hearth, or note carefully the 
weed or the beetle at your door-step without 
opening an infinite vista, at the far end of which 
waits God. 

Who would stay in a cell when all out-of-doors 
is waiting? Cut windows into your life and lift 
its roof, and then look to see if your neighbors’ 
lives are close and dark, and seek for some way 
by which they also can receive God’s sunshine 
and air. 


* 
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His Father’s Rebuke. 


It was said of Admiral Farragut that he could 
preach as well as he could fight. One of his men 
said, ““When he prays, he prays as if all depended 
on God, and when he fights, he fights as if all 
depended on himself.” There was a time, however, 
when Farragut was neither manly nor religious. 
How the change came about, under a reproof from 
his father, is thus narrated in “Turning-Points in 
Successful Careers :” 


“Would you like to know how I was enabled to 
serve my country?” said the admiral to a friend. 
“It was all owing to a resolution that I formed 
when I was ten yore old. My father was sent to 
New Orleans with the little navy we then had, to 
look after the treason of Burr. I had some qual- 
ities that I thought made a man of me—I could 
swear, drink, smoke and gamble. At the close of 
dinner one day, my father turned everybody out of 
the cabin, locked the door, and said to : 


“David, what ao you mean to be? 


“*T mean to follow the sea,’ I said. 
“*Follow the sea!’ exclaimed father. ‘Yes, be a 
poor, miserable, drunken sailor before the mast, 
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kicked and cuffed about the world, and die in some | hissef, an’ dat, massa, you nebber could do, nor ole 


fever hospital ina Leet og clime.’ 

“*No, father,’ I replied; ‘I will tread the quarter- 
deck, and command, as you do.’ 

“*No, David; no boy ever trod the b peed ym 
with such principles as you have, and such habits 
as you exhibit. 
whole course of life if you ever become a man.’ 

“My father left me and went on deck. 
stunned by the rebuke and overwhelmed with 
mortification. ‘A poor, miserable, drunken sailor 
before the mast, kicked and cuffed about the 
world, and die in some fever hospital!’ That’s my 
fate, is it? Ill change my life, and change it at 
once. I will never utter another oath, never drink 
another drop of intoxicating liquor, never gamble. 
And as God is my witness I have kept these three 
vows to this hour. pong | afterward I became a 
Christian, and that act settled my temporal, as it 
settled my moral, destiny.” 


= 
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Cruel School Punishments. 
The Bureau of Education exhibited at the 


| Atlanta Exposition a set of water-color drawings 


to illustrate the cruel punishments formerly in- 
flicted on pupils in the schools of America, England 
and other countries. In New England schools the 
conviction prevailed that a body toughened by the 
ferule was the best soil in which “to rear the 
tender thought.” Eton, in Old England, was as 
famous for its floggings as for its scholarship. In 
Scotland the “tawse”—a leather strap cut at the 
end into thongs—taught “the young idea how to 
shoot.” Several of the pictures of this moral- 
suasion exhibit are published in the New York 
Sun, along with explanations that make the reader 
shudder at the cruelties once allowed in public 
schools. 


A very severe punishment, reported from Con- 
necticut, was seating the culprit on the end of an 
uprign log of wood. The log, by reason of its 
small diameter, formed a most uncomfortable seat, 
and at the end of half an hour the culprit’s position 
became a positive torture. 

The same may be said of kneeling on beans, 
which was reported as a school punishment in 
Georgia. Hol ~ H stick over the head with both 
hands gave the boy a very cramp in his 
shoulders. A most fatiguing performance was 
holding a book out at arm’s length. This was 
nothing less than cruel, but whenever the boy’s arm 
dropped from its horizontal position he received 
the gentle reminder of a switch across the legs 
which made him raise his hand. The weight o: 
the hand and arm itself is enough to bring the arm 
down to the side in a very few minutes; but with 
a book boys have often succumbed to the fatigue. 

An Indian teacher reported to the bureau a 
punishment in use in the Indian schools, which 
consisted in making the boy stand on one foot in 
the waste-basket until he toppled over. 


The punishments of the famous Keate, master 
of Eton, established a record that has never been 
broken. On one occasion a confirmation service 
was to be held in the school, and each master was 
requested to send in a list of the candidates in his 
form. One of them wrote down the names on the 
first piece of paper which came to hand, and which 
happened unluckily to be one of the slips used as 
flogging bills. 

The list was put into Keate’s hands without 
explanation. He sent for the boys in the regular 
course, and in spite of all protestations on their 
part, pointed to the master’s signature in the fatal 
bill, and flogged them all there and then. 


Another day a es who was due for punish- 
ment could nowhere be found, and the doctor was 
Kops waiting for some time in a state of consider- 
able Se In an evil moment for himself 
a namesake of the defaulter passed the door. He 
was seized at once by Keate’s order and brought 
to the block as a vicarious sacrifice. 

The doctor was always most courteous both 
before and after his exercise, in which he was 
assisted usuall 4 two collegians, who held their 
companion on the block. 

or to 1880 the most common punishments in 
recent times were rapping on the Knuckles with a 
ruler, shaking or churning, as it was called, ear- 
pulling and bumping of heads. Another punish- 
ment was forcing a boy to lean over and hold his 
head under a table. severe was this punish- 
ment that the artist’s model fainted while the 
drawing was being made. 

oe | the moral punishments which are still 
practised in public schools in some parts of the 
country are the fool’s cap and forcing the delin- 

uent to stand on a table facing the pupils, where, 
if the school is a mixed one, he frequently has a 
companion of the opposite sex. The shame the 
boy feels at being forced to stand in view of all his 
comrades with a girl, and the embarrassment of 
the latter, are reported as far more effective pun- 
ishments than the use of the rod or the ferule. 
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Faithful Servants. 


Mrs. F. G. De Fontaine contributes to the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal a pleasing account of the 
relations still in many cases subsisting between 
the white people of the South and their former 
slaves. When she herself made a visit South not 
long ago, her old nurse travelled one hundred and 
fifty miles to see her; and she tells of a New York 
gentleman, one of a yachting party, who left his 
companions in Jacksonville, Florida, for a day, 
and went off to find his old black nurse, whom he 
had not seen since he was a child. 


“The old woman, now nearly eighty, hu and 
kissed the ‘society man,’ called him her ‘blessed 
chile,’ ‘ole massa,’ and other endearing names, and 
fairly danced with joy;” and the man, when his 
comrades joked him about the matter on his return, 
answered: 

“Well, I wouldn’t have missed that pleasure, 
and the joy it brought to that old soul, for the 
entire cruise.” 

Of the faithfulness of the blacks to their masters’ 
families during the war Mrs. De Fontaine gives 
several fine examples. 

One family, living on a remote plantation, were 
told that their servants were holding nightly meet- 
ings in the kitchen. It was feared, naturally, that 
they might be getting ready to desert to the Feder- 
als. Two of the young ladies crept softly down- 
stairs to hear what the conspiracy might be. Their 
fears were quickly relieved. 

The servants were all on their knees, while one 
of them was putting up a fervent petition to their 
“Fader in heben to bless missis an’ de children, 
partickler de young marsters in de wah.” 

At a time of great distress and destitution after 
the war, an old slave appeared before his former 
master with a lot of provisions. 

“Massa,” he said, “it nearly break my heart to 
see you an’ ole mistis in dis ole shanty, but it would 
break ’tirely ef I knowed you was hungry an’ 
couldn’t git nothin’ ter eat.” 

“But I cannot take these things from you,” said 
nis ex-master, “and leave you and your family to 
starve.” 

“No danger of dat; Peter’s used ter helpin’ 


You will have to change your | You’s 
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mis’ neither.’ 

The white man’s eyes filled with tears as he 
answered: 

“T may live to repay you, Peter.” 

“Lor’ sake, massa, you’s done dat already. 
took care ob Peter a good many years, an’ 


I’s sure it’s his turn ter take care ob you an’ ole 


I was | mis’.” 


woman who had already lost her hus- 
er fortune, was suddenly bereft of her 
Shortly after her death old 
Ben, who had been in the family since boyhood, 
entered the room with a handful of white roses. 
The mother sat beside the couch, holding one of 
the little hands in hers. 

“Daddy Ben,” said she, “do you know that little 
Miss Alice will have to be buried in a pine coffin? 
I have no money to get any other.” 

“Not while old Ben lives, Mis’ Ca’line. No chile 
ob Marse Robert’s gwine to de grabe in a pine box.” 

So saying, he kissed the little white hands, placed 
the roses in them, and left the room. e went 
directly to his cabi n, dressed himself, took an old 
wallet out of a well-worn hair trunk, and started 


A youn, 
band and 
only child, a little girl. 


| in a rowboat for Charleston. Then he went to an 





undertaker and said: 

“I want ter see de nicest coffin you’se got suit- 
able for a little chile ten years ole.” 

He bought it, and taking out the old wallet, solil- 
oquized after this manner: ‘‘Marse Robert nebber 
tink w’en he gib de ole man dis jes’ ’fore he gone 
to de wah, dat it was gwinter buy a coffin for his 
little Alice. But I couldn’t look Marse Robert and 
ole mistis in de face in de nex’ worl’ ef I let dat 
chile be put in a pine coffin.” 

The old man had the coffin age in his boat, 
and rowed back to the plantation with a feeling 
that he had done his duty. 
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The Round Year. 


The secret of the beauty of 
ember snow ; the tender tune 
That April breathes, I love; I love 
The green upon the crest of June; 


And then the white, high August haze. 
of the prophet’s veil, which still 
The hot sun draws upon his face, 
Descending from the heavenly hill. 


I love the fall, in blade and ear ;— 
Ly r, crimson in her leaves ; 
October, fluting on a spear 
Of crisped grass among the sheaves. 
Then comes white winter from the pole! 
Bul each new season’s joy above, 
The mystic beauty of the whole 
Round year I love, I love, I love! 
P. H. SAVAGE. 
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The Lieutenant’s Pie. 


Mr. Edmund Kirke, writing in the Atlanta Con- 
stitution, relates an anecdote which was told to 
him by one of General Grant’s staff officers. The 
occurrence took place early in the war, in south- 
western Arkansas, while Grant’s troops were on a 
march through a wilderness, and were really 
suffering for food. This state of things lasted for 
two days. Then a few scattered houses were 
passed, and foraging was in order. 


On that day Lieutenant Wickfield, of an Indiana 
cavalry regiment, commanded the advance guard 
of eight hundred men. About noon he came upon 
a small farmhouse, whose appearance indicated 
that there might be some food upon the premises. 
Halting his 
his subordinate officers entered the dwelling. 

Assuming a stately demeanor, he accosted the 
mistress of the house with a demand for food for 
himself and his staff. To her inquiry as to who he 
was, he answered, “Brigadier-General Grant,” 
and at the sound of that name all the members of 
the family flew about, serving up all they had in 
the house with ee expressions of loyalty. 

They were all women, the men being away with 
the body of Confederates that Grant was pursuing. 
The lieutenant and his squad feasted to their 
hearts’ content, and then demanded what was to 
pay. elke said the mistress of the house, 
who protested that as a loyal woman she could not 
think of acoepting pay from the defenders of the 
country. With this, Lieutenant Wickfield and his 
“staff” went on their way rejoicing. 

General Grant halted his forces a few miles 
back for a brief rest, but he soon resumed his 
march, and about the time that the lieutenant was 
out of sight he rode up to the house, and inquired 

the good people there would cook him a meal. 

“No,” came from a gruff female voice on_ the 
inside of the closed door. ‘General Grant and his 
staff have just been here and eaten up all we had 
in the house, except one pumpkin-pie.” 

“Indeed!” said the general. ““‘What is your 
nD o> 

“Selvidge,” replied the woman, now venturing 
to bone the door. 

“Well, madam, I want that pie,” said Grant, 
tossing the woman a half-dollar. ‘Please keep it 
for me. I will send for it to-night.” 

The woman took the money, and Grant rode on 
some fifteen miles to where the army was to camp. 
There the various regiments were notified of a 
full parade at half-past six. This was so unusual 
that it created a decided sensation, and many 
— that the enemy was upon them. 

e parade was formed ten columns deep and 
nearly a quarter of a mile in length, and after the 
usual ceremonies the assistant adjutant-general 
read the following order: 

“Headquarters, Army of the Field, Special 
Order.—Lieutenant Wickfield, of the Indiana cay- 
alry, having on this day eaten everything at Mrs. 
Selvidge’s, at the crossing of the Ironton and 
Pocahontas and Black River and ae Girardeau 
roads, — one pumpkin-pie, Lieutenant Wick- 
field is hereby ordered to return with an escort of 
one hundred cavalry and eat that Rie also. 

“U. 8. GRANT, 

“Brigadier-General Commanding.” 

At seven o’clock the lieutenant filed out of camp 
with his*hundred men, amid the cheers of the 
entire army. This escort returned to camp about 
midnight, reporting that Wickfield had eaten the 
whole pie, and had appeared to relish it. 
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A Telltale Aureole. 


A Boston newspaper—the Post—reports some 
interesting revelations made not long ago at a 
meeting of persons interested in psychical ques- 
tions, so called. A woman, announced as possessed 
of mysterious powers,—spiritual or other,—had 
consented to be present, and something quite 
unusual was anticipated. 


One member of the company, who believed in 
the old doctrine of “trying the spirits,’ went pre- 
pared to make some investigations on his own 
account. He carried with him some bits of phos- 
phorescent pape which in the dark would shine 
with a light like the firefiy’s. 

In due time the “medium,” or whatever she was 
called, — herself, and after the usual pre- 
liminaries, requested that the lights should be 
turned out. his was done, and at the same 
moment the investigator managed to drop upon 
her head several pieces of his phosphorescent 

per. 
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These were visible, of course, to every one except 
the performer herself. Pretty soon the “mani- 
festations” began. A tamb ne led in 
one corner of the room, and strange to say, the 
medium’s shining head had moved over to that 
The sounds moved about the 
room—and the spots of light moved with them. 

The spectators began to titter, the “medium” 
discovered that something was amiss, and the 
séance came to an abrupt conclusion. 

To some people it seems a very interesting psy- 
chical phenomenon that any one should suspect 
visitors from the spirit world of drumming on 
tambourines. 
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Fell into the Water-Tank. 


A San Francisco gentleman was visiting a build- 
ing owned by him, says the Post, and went upon 
the roof to inspect the big water-tank. Seeing a 
dead sparrow floating on the water, he bent over 
to take it out, and by some unaccountable means 
lost his balance and fell into the tank. He thus 
describes the adventure: 


The water came up to my chin, and the top oi 
the tank was three feet above my head. he 
water was running in constantly, and I could see 
that it was usually a foot higher n at present. 
Unless I got out soon, or turned off the water, | 
should be drowned. 

I shouted for help till I was hoarse, but could 
make no one hear, and to get out without help was 
an impossibility. I held my hand over the pipe 
where the water ran in, but it was tedious work, 
and in spite of my best efforts the water continued 
to rise. Nota drop seemed to be drawn off below. 

Finally I drew out my pocket-knife and went to 
work to cut a hole in the side of the tank as low 
down as I could reach, and still keep "7 head 
above water. It was slow work cutting through 
that thick water-soaked pine, and when at last | 
succeeded I was standing on tiptoe with just my 
nose out of water, and every blade in my knife 
broken. 

I was safe from drowning for a while, for the 
water soon ran off level with the hole I had made. 
But even now, if I was to get out of the tank I 
must have help, so I proceeded to raise a .-r 

I pulled off my shirt, tore it into strings, tied my 
lead-pencil to my Knife and both to the of one 
of my shoes, and then spe my undershirt on 
the pencil, waved it slowly and eee over the 
top of the tank. I waved for hours, and still nobody 
came. 
Then it occurred to me to dive down and stop 
up the pipe leading from the tank, and so attract 
attention. It wasn’t half an hour before people 
came up to see hy | the water would not run, and 
I was helped out after I had been standing in the 
cold water over six hours. 
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Surprising Weakness. 


In a small town about eight miles from Boston 
there lives an old gentleman who is hale and 
hearty at the age of eighty-one, and whose erect 
carriage would put many a younger man to shame. 
Within the last year, nevertheless, he has found 
that his favorite exercise, walking, while stil! 
giving him much pleasure, must be pursued with 
more caution than formerly. 

Not long ago he had a visit from an old schoo)- 


friend, a few years his junior, who exclaimed at 
the old gentleman’s strength and youthful appear- 


uad, he dismounted, and with two of ance 


“T may look fairly young for my age,” was the 
reply, made with some ness, “but ?m not what 
I was. y, last week I made one of my monthly 
i a to Boston, and I had to take to the cars coming 

ome. 

“Take to the cars coming home!”’ repeated his 
friend of long ago. “You don’t mean to say you're 
in the habit of walking any such distance!’ ‘ 

“Why, man alive, I’m = eighty-one!” cried 
the old gentleman, testily. ‘Of course I’ve always 
walked Boston and back; and I can tell you, 
sir, that when I took those cars to come home 1 
said to myself, ‘If this thing’s going on, Martin 
Foster, you might just as well take to your bed 
and done with it!’ That’s the way I felt, sir! Only 
eighty-one, and obliged to take the cars home 
from Boston!” 


~~ 
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Missed the Point. 


The Chicago Record prints another story touching 
the slowness—real or imputed—of Englishmen in 
catching the point of a joke. A party of travelling 
men were talking about phonographs as they sat 
about the hotel fire. 


“T heard an amusing story about an old farmer 
the other day,” said one of them. 

“Interest always attaches to the doings of the 
agricultural classes,” said the Englishman, hitch- 
ing up his chair with a look of interest. a 

“The farmer had just driven into town with his 
mules to sell a load of pumpkins, and stopped in 
front of the phonograph store. ; 

“*What air them fellows doin’ in there with 
spouts in their ears?’ he asked. 

““*Those are talking-machines,’ answered a mah 
in the doorway. 

“The farmer was a little incredulous, but finally 
left his mules and went in. The tubes were placed 
in his ears, he oe ope the nickel in the slot, an« 
a brass band began play. 

“*Whoa, there!’ shouted the rustic, darting out 
of the store. ‘Them mules o’ mine won’t stand 
no brass band.’ ” d 

At first the Englishman looked anxious, as if he 
expected to hear the rest of the story. Then sud- 
denly he burst out laughing. 

“Great joke on the mules, eh?’ he shouted. 
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True, but Puzzling. 


Some of the mistakes made by foreigners strug- 
gling with our unfriendly language are not so 
reasonable as one made by a Japanese who was 
on trial in a Western city, under a charge of de- 
frauding his boarding-house keeper. On his own 
behalf he testified that he had paid his room-rent. 


“How much did you pay?” asked the attorney 
for the prosecution. 

“A quarter of leven,” was the answer. 

The CP oaery / looked puzzled, then glanced at 
the clock, as did every one else in the room. Sure 
enough, it was a quarter of eleven. . 

“Yes, it is a quarter of eleven,” said the attor- 
ney. “But I asked you what rent oy paid.” 

“A quarter of ’leven,” repeated the prisoner. 

“You don’t understand. I want to know how 
much money you paid for your room.” . 

“T tell you over and over—a quarter of ‘leven. 

In vain the attorney put his question in new 
forms; the Jap adhered to his one answer. Finally 
the at +! ~~ up in despair. It was concluded 
that the mind of the accused was feeble, and he 
was taken before the commissioners of insanity. 
Then the mystery was explained: he had paid ten 
dollars and seventy-five cents for his room. 
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How the Chickens Get Out. 


“Say, Billy,” said nine-year-old Tommy to his | 
seven-year-old brother, ‘‘say, Billy, let’s go over | 
to Clarkie Warren’s and 
see the chickens hatch out. 
Clarkie’s father’s got an 
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That little fellow will be out in a few minutes,” 


|and sure enough, while they were looking the 


little chick inside gave a bigger twist to his little 
body, and apart came the egg-shell, and out 


| tumbled a very wet and forlorn mite, that some 
| time, perhaps, might be able to crow or cackle, 


but that just now didn’t look as though it would 
ever be doing anything of the kind. 

‘He'll be all dry and fluffy, and up on his feet 
in a few minutes, examining the new world he’s 
come into,” said Mr. Warren—and then it was 
time for Tommy and Billy to go home. 

They were highly delighted with their morn- 
ing’s visit and thanked Clarkie Warren for his 
thoughtfulness in inviting them. 

They had plenty to talk about all the way, 
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and for some time after, for they had to tell 
mamma all about the cunning little baby chicks 
“that had little eenty-tonty jack-knives right on 


the upside part of their bills!’’ p. | 
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His Limit. 
I’ve learned the two times and the three, 
And I don’t want to learn the rest; | 


I’m such a Jittle boy, you see, | 
The Jittle tables suit me best! J. M. 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
1. 


DECLENSIONS. 


* 
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DARE, aged six, was telling about a “great big 
boy’? who went to his school. ‘‘Why!” he ex- 


Jaimed, finall I beli nie tae eat Ha The first word sounds like the singular, the 
claimed, finally, ** ieve he is ten deep - 


second like the plural of a noun. 
E rample. I will not abet 
you in making Lets. 








It would you to know 
of his efforts to court the —. 








‘incubator,’ they call it, ’n’ 
he puts two or three hundred 





fe is not to seeing his 
—— in print. 





eggs in it and lights a lamp 
under it, ’n’ in three weeks 
the chickens hatch out same 
’s they do under an old hen, 
only the incubator has glass 
windows ’n’ you can look 
right in an’ see ’em comin’ 
out. Clarkie says it looks 
like corn popping to see the 
shells breakin’ open.” 
Having finished this long 
speech Tommy stopped to 
take breath ; then he went on 
excitedly, “‘Clarkie says if 















































Will they —— prizes m all 
the ——? 

He will not —— that he has 
broken his —. 

Few — great fortunes 
amongst the 

You me whe n you speak 
of going through the ofa 
dance. 

Fortunes within rea- 
sonable . 

Nothing can — for his 
harsh —. 

They are in having —— 





and dislikes. 

Of what are such flimsy 
— in this strong wind? 

It will to the same thing, 
whether he —— by slow de- 
grees or all at once to the top. 

If you take it —— can you 
































we'll come over right away 
while his father’s there he’ll 
show us how a chicken 
breaks out of his shell. 
Let’s go in an’ see if mamma 
won’t let us go right over!’ 

Into the house flew the 
two boys, and a few moments 
later away down the street 
they flew until they reached 
Clarkie Warren’s house, and 
were hailed joyously by that 
young gentleman. 

“Papa’s out in the incu- 
bator-room now,” he said. 
“Come right out there,’ and 
no second invitation was 
needed. 

“Hello, boys!” said Mr. 
Warren, as three small indi- 
viduals appeared before him 
a moment later. ‘‘You want 
to see little chicks hatched 
out by machinery, do you? 
Just look right in at this 
little window. There! 
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told us evety The primals are always 
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eve drawn sitaght lines and oni 


tows of them across tt 3 
a ginger -jer 
an apple on a plole. 


Ee But we Be bens 


Go moke 


a pele for Ate ool Just het cn pleased and just for 


keep the —— separate? 


2. 
RIDDLE. 


I hold six and thirty inches, 
Neither more nor less; 
Yet how many feet of ground 
In my limits oft are Tound 
’T would be difficult to guess. 


I hold six and thirty inches, 
Neither less nor more; 
Holding, too, suspended high, 
Wings by —_ t the great 
ships 
From ¢ istaint shore to shore. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 





abroad in the finals. The pri- 
mals mean motion; the finals 
command motion. 

Cross- Words. 


A dweller in the earth. 

A thought. 

At hand. 

The face of the sun. 

Part of a lady’s dress. 
4. 


CHARADES., 


1. 
$1 The stock I held was at my 
t 





What do you think of that? 
Interesting, isn’t it?” 
And _ interesting it was, 


surely enough. There, in- 
side the glass, were dozens » 
of eggs, dozens of fluffy little D 


chicks, and a great many 
pieces of egg-shell. Many 
of the eggs had something 
strange going on inside their 
shells. Some were broken 
open simply in one place, 
while others appeared to be 
eut half-way around, ‘just 
as smooth and even as 
though they had been cut 
with a knife,” said Billy, 
while almost all of them 
were shaking and moving in 
a way that showed there 
were lively and strong little 
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fellows inside them. 

“The chickens have to cut 
their way out of prison,” 
said Mr. Warren, smiling at 
the excited faces of the boys. 

“What, with a knife?” 
cried Tommy, with big, round 
eyes, and then he had to 
laugh with the rest, as 
Clarkie asked where he 

















s’posed the chickens got the 
knives to do it with! 

“Well, boys,” said Mr. 
Warren, ‘““Tommy wasn’t so 
very far out of the way after 





like her, 
oal , and 
here are_ just a jew 


good :- us , dont you ? 


rst, 

So things for me were not the 
worst; 

But long be fore my second set, 

My stock had sunk much low- 


name >. YOU know — I was Hae ad I called my whole 

For _ . mee my thoughts upon 
though .) oy 

ose a Slower 
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My first is a sound of sorrew 
and care, 

An intensified breath, and lo, 
it is there. 

My second is only a dear lit- 
tle bird, 

Of which I am sure you often 
have heard. 

My whole is a sea-nymph, 
famous for being 

The sailors to death by her 
beautiful singing. 


5. 
ANAGRAMS. 


Some of the highest moun- 
tains of the world and their 
height, in round numbers. 

Set Sail. And even thou 
seest, N. 

O S., a rat! Toot handy, 
new tunes 

See Vert. You and 8. went 
in tenth. 

Kip K. Espea. Hounds are 
out, Fent. 

_ nothing. Is not Hu X. 


m 





sat 
Evea bins. A hut for us, 
Don. 
Ox at Epic. E’en Ne hands 
out tin. 





6. 

SHAKESPEAREAN PUZZLE. 

“Remember ——, the ides 
of —— remember.” 

Supply the missing words 
in the following quotations; 
their initials will spell the 
word omitted in the above 

















all. Every little chicken 
that grows inside a shell has 
a bit of a sharp point right 


on the upper side of its bill, near the tip of the} Jerrold’s Queer Walking-Stick. 


bill. Can’t you see it on those chicks that are near 
the window?” The boys all looked eagerly, 
and each one saw the little sharp point. 

“When the chick is ready to come out of the 
shell,” went on Mr: Warren, “‘its bill is pressed 
close against the inside of the shell, and when the 
chick moves, the little point cuts a line right along 
the shell. The chicken begins to turn in the 
shell, and so cuts a straight line around it, and 
when he gets most round, the shell bursts open, 
and out the little wet and draggled fellow comes. 
See! there’s one right in front that is turning 
slowly inside the shell, and cutting as he turns. 
Can’t you see the little line that is being cut?” 

The boys all looked closely, and all saw it. 
“There’s another egg just behind this one that 
has been cut nearly around, and little bits of shell 
have fallen off all along where the line is cut. 








Big brother Fred owned a walking-stick, too, 
but his walking-stick couldn’t stir unless he helped 
it, and Jerrold’s could. 

It could walk over the trees and bark if Jerrold 
would let it, all alone, very swiftly and quietly. 

Big brother Fred’s walking-stick was brown 
and so was Jerrold’s, but big brother Fred’s was 
long. 

*Most two yards long, Jerrold thought, and his 
—was only two inches! 

And now you can’t guess it after I’ve told you 
all this. What a very unobserving little country 
boy you must be! 

Jerrold’s walking-stick was a queer little insect 


with a long, slender body and no wings. With | 


| it had round, black eyes, and long feelers which 


quotation. 
“—_— gequaints a man with 
strange bedfellows 
“_. and ministers of grace defend us.’ 
“——, not gaudy, 
grew above them. For the pass 1 oft proclaims the man.’ 
< 


Jerrold found him taking a walk one bright| “—— are odorous.’ 
; 1 f berry-bust and » *“—. is he that has no friend to feed 
morning on & clump o rry-bushes, and now Than such that do thine enemies exceed.” 
he’s safe in his cabinet, made out of an old spool- 


box. He has an insect pin stuck through him, a 7. 
smell of ammonia on his nose, and a paper with | WORD-PUZZLE. 
le was —— when I bought a —— for my — 


the name of his family printed in black letters at | , A... 8... r, which I mean to 
his feet. 

Phasmide is his family name. 
harder to say than John Jones, is it not? 
run and ask your college-bred brother Frank how 


to him to-morrow, 
the —— time not being favorable. 








Ever so much 
But| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Lockstitch. 2. Carton’. * Lapkstep. 
. P : . Fetlock. 5. Lockjaw. 6. Gunlock. 7. Lockdown. 
to pronounce it, and then it will seem easier. 8. Doorlock. 9. Eee. 10. Lockram. 11. Locket. 
MARJORY DEAN. | 12. Warlock. 13. Forelock. 14. Lockout. 15. Have- 
|lock. 16. Lovelock. 17. Padlock. 18. Lockson. 
~ 119. Locksmith. 20. Lockup. 21. Lockman. 22. 
| Canal-lock. 23. Lockage. 24. Locksill. 25. Lockist. 








| ma Hemlock. 


“MAMMA, be sure and get me a cap with a 
Marathon, Syracuse, 


Arbela, Metaurus, Ar- 


legs that looked like twigs, and a body that made | divisor,” said little Dick, when his new winter onus Victory, Chalons, Tours, Hastings, Orleans, 


you think of a stick all covered over with bark, 





| cap was being purchased. Spanish Armada, Blenheim, Pultowa, Saratoga. 




















—The House of 


House. 
Representatives has rejected the free-silver sub- 


SILVER IN THE 
stitute for the bond bill, which the Senate 
adopted. Including pairs, ninety-seven votes 
were cast for free silver, and two hundred and 
twenty-two against it. As in the Senate, all the 
Populist votes, seven in number, were for it. Of 
the Democrats, sixty-four voted for free silver 
and thirty-one against it. Of the Republicans, 
twenty-six voted for free silver and one hundred 
and ninety-one against it. Nineteen states, by 
the votes of a majority of their Representatives, 
were recorded for free silver. Sixteen of these, 
Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Georgia, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, North 
and South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Utah, Washington and Wyoming were among 
the twenty whose Senators all voted for free 
silver. The other three, Oregon, Texas and 
Virginia, were divided in the Senate. Four 
states, Florida, Indiana, Missouri and North 
Dakota, which voted for free silver in the Senate, 
voted against it in the House. 

NANSEN’S PoLAR EXPEDITION.—A start- 
ling, but at the cime of writing unauthenticated, 
report that the North Pole has been discovered 
by Doctor Nansen, the Norwegian explorer, has 
revived interest in the expedition which he 
commanded, and from which nothing has been 
heard directly since a letter written by him in 
August, 1893. At that time he was about to 
enter the western part of the Arctic Ocean, 
known as the Kara Sea. He sailed from Chris- 
tiania with twelve companions in a small ship, 
the Fram, which was so constructed that if 
nipped by the ice it would not be crushed, but 
would be forced upon the top of the floe. His 
plan was to enter the Arctic Sea, embed his ship 
in the ice and drift wherever the ice-fields might 
take him. His theory was that there is a current 
running from the Siberian coast to Greenland by 
way of the North Pole. The despatch relating 
his suecess came from Irkutsk, Siberia. It seems 
to be a general belief, on the part of officers of 
former Arctic expeditions, that the report is not 
authentic. Few of them believe that Doctor 
Nansen will ever be heard from again. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN AND PRESIDENT 
KruGER.—Reference was made in last week’s 
Companion toa scheme of reform in the govern- 
ment of the South African Republic, suggested 
by Mr. Chamberlain, the British Colonial Secre- 
tary, to President Kruger. The premature 
publication of Mr. Chamberlain’s despatch has 
caused fresh complications. President. Kruger 
resents the publicity given to the scheme before it 
had even reached the government of the republic. 
He has replied, denying the right of England to 
interfere in the internal affairs of the republic, 
and warning Mr. Chamberlain that the peace 
of South Africa would be endangered by again 
exciting the minds of its inhabitants. 

THE CASE OF MR. WALLER.—A good deal 
of interest has been felt in this country in the 
case of John L. Waller, formerly consul of the 
United States at Tamatave, Madagascar. When 
the French began operations in Madagascar last 
year they arrested Mr. Waller, and sentenced 
him to twenty years’ imprisonment on a charge 
of treason. Investigations by our Department of 
State appear to leave no doubt that Waller 
furnished information to the native government 
in prejudice of the interests of France, as 
charged. The French government has offered to 
release him from prison, and to give him a full 
pardon, on condition that this shall end the 
affair; and Seeretary Olney has accepted the 
offer. 

A KorEAN REVOLT.—The little kingdom of 
Korea has been disturbed by another revolt. 
That which oceurred last October, in which the 
queen lost her life, was attributed to Japanese 
influence. The chief significance of the latest 
trouble, in which the prime minister and seven 
other officials were murdered, is that Russia 
figures in it. Sailors were landed from a Russian 
war-ship at Chemulpo, and the king, who is 
reported to have ordered the killing of his 
ministers, took refuge at the Russian legation. 
Korean polities are not very intelligible to the 
outside world, but the intervention of Russia 
gives this incident some importance. 

ARMENIAN AFFAIRS.—The Turkish govern- 
ment has given permission to the representatives 
of the Red Cross Society to distribute relief 
among the suffering Armenians. Miss Barton has 
established her headquarters at Constantinople, 
and her assistants have gone into the interior. 
Under promise of full amnesty, the Armenian 
mountaineers of Zeitun who, as was stated in the 
Companion of December 19, 1895, made pris- 
oners of the garrison at that place last November, 
and afterward resisted all efforts of a Turkish 
army to dislodge them, have surrendered and 
given up their arms. The Turkish government 
has promised to remit their arrears of taxes and 
to give them a Christian governor. 
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STAMPS. 100 diff., Venezuela,etc.,10c. Agts. wtd. 50 p.c. 
List free. C.Stegmann 5941 Cote Brilant Av.,St.Lous, Mo. 


STAMPS! 100 all dif. Barbados, ete. Only 10. Ag’ts w’t’d at 50% 
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UP REMEDY. 


The only medicine known that will cure Mem- 
branous Croup. In a private practice of twent, 
years it has_ never failed to cure any kine 
of Creup. Tria/ ckage by matl, 10 cents. Box, 
50c. DR. BELDEN PROPRIETARY Co., Jamaica, N. Y. 








Louis, Mo. Old U.S. & Conf. Stamps bought. 


~Mekeel’s Weekly Stamp 


is a paper strictly devoted to the inter- 

News ests of collectors, and your name and 

address on a postal card will insure a sample copy. 

ry t miss seeing it! A stamp album for 30 cents. 

A packet of 250 different kinds of stamps for 75 
eents. Price-lists, ete., free upon application. 

Cc. H. Mekeel Stamp & Pub. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Lemon Handy Tablet 
ter: a requires neither sugar nor 
Ginger spoon to make healthful 
- _ and refreshing drinks the 
Chocolate moment it touches water. 











Sample by mail, 10 cents, 
The HANDY TABLET CO., 1021b N.Bront St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPALDING’S ATHLETIC LIBRARY. 


Instructive Beoks pA athletic 8 
profusely illustrated, com taining the 
rules and written bya ae tare authority. 

Life and Battles of Jas Corbett. 2. In- 
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“Mizpah” Valve Nipples 


WILL NOT COLLAPSE 


and therefore prevent much colic. The 
valve prevents a vacuum being formed to 
collapse them. The ribs inside prevent 
qollansing when the child bites them, 
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The rim is such that they cannot be pulled 
off the bottle. 
WALTER F. WARE, £22.422h Street, 
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Thousands of Miles in 
Always gives satisfaction. Sold by dealers. Suen 
pa! Take no other. Ontaloane 
McMULLEN WOVEN WIRK FENCE €O., UHICAGO, ILL. 
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Of Special Interest te Students and T. 
. H. WOODWARD COMPANY, of Baltanese, Md., are 
making a most liberal offer of oy one who 
will sell 200 co pe of “Gems of oligious T eo s 
new book mage. This is one of the most scan 
lar books pu shed. 3 ae pl - pas in 60 days. Agents 
ot = to 15 copies a organ, i price 
00, given for selling ‘yo Poa n 38 month 
inven given for selling 80 copies in 2 months. 
watch for selling 60 copies in one month. 
mium in addition to commission. Complete outfit 35c. 
Freight pe pac. oes given. Agents wanted also for 
Children About Jesus.” 150,000 copies sold 
and it is now selling faster than ever. Same terms and 
conditions as a “G 
pop ks and Bibles also. They offer special and 
most liberal rates to students and teachers for summer | 
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57 who won the $200.00 premium, and 7 ade over 
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SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO.,336 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Is KING! 


Send your name and address ona 
Postal Card and we will send you 
asample of Buckbee’s Col- : 
ossal—the Greatest Corn 
on Earth, together with our 
i: beautiful and instructive Seed 
and Plant Book — FREE . 

: if you write to-day. 


H. Ww. BUCKBEE, a 
ROCKFORD SEED FARMS, jf 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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Lex, Illinois, October, 1, 1895. 

The old man I fitted 2 years ago wore your truss about 90 da 

and said was Saw him last week and although he 

was 63 years old and a hard worker, he is as sound aswhena 
boy. Yours truly, M C, Munn, M, D. 

STANARDSVILLE, "Va. 7" Sone 5, 1895, 

I have had splendid result from your truss in quite a number 
of cases of grown people. E. W. Sms, M. D. 

Derrick Crry, Pa., June 3, 1995, 
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To close out our stock we send by mail 
70 pieces, full sheet music ame, all 
pee complete, all for 20 cts.; or 4 
50 cts. Money pack it if not Suited. 
Only One Girl in the World For 
Me, and I Sougs with music 5 cts. 
L.L-Hathway, 339 sh. St.,Boston, Mass, 


PHOENIX BICYCLES 


They Stand the Racket. 
yi Strictly high-grade and we 
+ for catalogue, ae one. Send 


anted Everywhere, 
Se ~—ee” Stover "Bicycle Mfg. Co., 
New York, 575 Madison Ave. Factory, Freeport, Il. 


ROME Means Perfection 


in the manufacture of 


Teakettles, Tea and Coffee Pots. 


Nickel-plated outside; pure tin 
lined inside. Ada sted for use 
on both stove an le. 

Ask any dealer for the Rome 
Teaketiles and Tea and Coffee 
Pots, or send to us for descriptive 
circulars and prices. 


Rome o Mie: Co., Rome,N.Y.- 
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For Sick Headache 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It removes the cause by stimulating the 
action of the stomach, promoting digestion 
and quieting the nerves. 


The $5.0 
POCKET KODAK 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


S le photo and booklet 
Setes bcestetonge ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises wrong by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific oa "different 
from all other devices. The only asfe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
Drum in the World. Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire or string 
attachment. Write for pamphlet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
Offices: 100 Trust Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 
J 1122 Broadway, New York. 
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inene’ 
REVERSIBLE 


COLLARS and CUFFS. 


Best and most economical Collars and Cuffs worn. 
One Collar equal to two. Not to be washed; when one 
side is soiled, reverse and afterwards disca’ 


10 COLLARS or 5 Pair CUFFS, 25 Cents. 
Choice of Six Styles. Mention Name and Size. 

















Sample Collar and Pair Cuffs, 6 cents. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR cto ogg 
17 Franklin 8t., New York. 24 Exchange 
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BicycuLine Inpoors.—In Paris they have 
an ingenious device enabling wheelmen to ride 
their bicycles up a gentle slope nearly one-third | 
of a mile long and then to coast down again, all 
within the walls of a covered building of no 
extraordinary size. The building is circular, 
having formerly been used for a panorama exhi- 
bition, and the track is carried up within the 
walls like a spiral stairway, making four complete 
turns. The total ascent is 36 feet and the grade 
two feet and a half to 100. A screen separates 
the track into two parts, one for ascending, the 
other for descending. 

THE STRONGEST TIMBER.—A committee of 
the American Association of Railway Superin- 
tendents has recently investigated the strength of 
timbers and made a report, which in some ways 
upsets old ideas. For instance, the committee 
avers that, contrary to a wide-spread opinion, 
knots, even when sound and tight, are one of the 
most detrimental features of timber for either 
beams or struts. They also report that, except 
in top logs or very small and young timber, the 
heart-woeed, as a rule, is not as strong as the 
wood farther from the heart of the tree. Butt 
logs, if sound, are stronger than top logs. 

BEATING JACK FrRost.—If windows were 
intended solely for ornamental purposes, no finer 
decoration for them could be found, perhaps, 
than the elegant and graceful work of Jack Frost’s 
Arctic fingers. But the admiration of the shop- 
keeper for the frostwork on his show-windows 
is tempered by the consideration that all that 
splendor of crystallization only serves to conceal 
the things he has to sell. So, acting upon the 
principle of business before beauty, some Chicago 
shopkeepers have called the electric fan to their 
aid in the effort to keep the windows free from 
frost. This device succeeds for the reason that 
a continuous current of air blowing upon the 
panes of glass carries off the moisture before it 
can freeze. 

IRON FROM THE Sky.—Where did the peuple 
who constructed the famous mounds of the Ohio 
valley obtain the iron from which they fashioned 
the axes, chisels, awls and ornaments found in 
their graves? Prof. F. W. Putnam replies that 
this iron is of meteoric origin, as its structure 
shows, although of course the date of its fall from 
the sky isnot known. Recently, upon comparing 
a fragment of iron found in one of the mounds 
of Florida with the implements from the Ohio 
valley, Professor Putnam was led to suggest that 
it, too, is probably of meteoric origin. It would 
be interesting to learn whether the mound-builders 
knew that the iron they used came from the 
celestial spaces and, if so, what myths they 
invented to account for its arrival upon the earth. 

ACETYLENE FOR Ligut AND PowER.— 
Acetylene gas is produced by adding water to 
caleic carbon. Calcic carbon is made by fusing 
together, in an electric furnace, carbon and lime. 
Acetylene has now become a commercial product. 
For illuminating purposes it gives a light at least 
ten times as bright as that derived from coal gas, 
and brilliantly white. Recently it has been sug- 
gested that acetylene may be used to advantage 
in place of coal for driving steam-engines. Thus, 
long before the coal-fields have been exhausted 
man is discovering ways of economizing the 
“black diamonds” that have so effectively fed his 
furnaces, and furnished light for his homes and 
shops. 

VOLCANOES 
years the size and number of the icebergs seen in 
the South Atlantic and South Pacific oceans have 
both been enormous, and various suggestions 
have been made to account for the phenomenon. 
Evidently something unusual has been going on 
in the unknown regions surrounding the South 
Pole. The latest suggestion bearing on this 
subject comes from Mr. H. C. Russell, who has 
presented it before the Royal Society of New 
South Wales. His idea, in brief, is that there 
has been an extraordinary outburst of the great 
voleanoes known to exist within the Antarctic 
circle, and that the consequent shaking of the 
ice-clothed shores of the Antarctic Continent has 
resulted in the breaking off of immense fragments 
of ice, which have afterward been driven north- 
ward by winds and zurrents. 

InsEcT Vision.—It is known tha. insects 
are ordinarily unable to fly through a net whose 
meshes are three or four times the size of their 
bodies. A bird would dart through such an 
aperture without hesitation. Several explana- 
tions have been offered for the conduct of insects 
in this respect. Felix Plateau lately made experi- 
ments, reported to the Royal Academy of Belgium, 
from which he concludes that the peculiar facetted 
structure of the eyes of insects is the cause of 
their difficulty in traversing nets. To an insect, 
he thinks, a net looks like a continuous partially 
opaque surface, the separate lines being unnoticed, 
and accordingly on approaching a net the insect 
alights before discovering that it might have 
continued its flight and passed through. 








AND IcEBERGS.—In recent 





THE YOUTH’S 


Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. [Adv. 


COWLES’ ART SCHOOL, |: 


145 Dartmouth St., Boston, Mass. 
13th Year. Drawing and Painting, including Still 
Life, Water-Colors, Architectural Rendering, Decora- 
tive Design. Special attention to Life Studies Por- 
traiture, Illustrating. Class in Modelling. Circulars free. 


and MAKE MONEY. 

For particulars send _ us 6 

cents in stamps, and we 

will send you $2.00 worth of the tateat popular full-size 
music. vocal and instrumentat, with terms to agents. 
EVRY MONTH, 4 East 20th Street, New Yorke CITY, 
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; Duplex Eagle Dress Bone | 


q 

4 Cheaper and Better than Whalebone. 

2 ‘Warranted not to dry, split or break.— 
q 


Affected by nothing.— Last forever.— Once 
) tried, always used.—Leading dressmakers , 
4) endorse them.—All sizes.—Sold everywhere. 
4 Sample Bone Free.—A dozen, 2% cts. ay size | 
q you want. dress J. JANOWITZ, Sole Maker, § 

? 135 Grand Street, New York. & | 
= 
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Years. 


Great example of 
continued service | 











house & % % all 
HARADEN, 85 years of age, is 


AVID T. 

now actively employed as librarian in the | 
factory of CHICKERING & — of Boston, 
manufacturers of . . | 





CHICKERS 


He entered their employ at 14 years of age | 
and worked on the First Piano made by this 
oldest establishment of its kind in America. | 

During all these years he has seen the practical | 
development of a piano that has reached the 
Highest Reputation, both in the Piano- 
Makers’ Art and also among the Greatest 
Musicians of this age. 

This remarkable experience is a strong testimo- 
nial for this celebrated piano and its manufacturers. 


Catalogue sent Free. 791 Tremont St., Boston. 


COMPANION. 


| 

Mesinger Saddle Souvenir Pin, | 
that created such 
4 eo FREE. a sensation at the 
Cycle Shows, sent to Bicye le Riders for 4c. 
ULBERT BROS. 


in riser for mailing expenses. HU 


aoe ANY, 26 West 23d Street, New York. 






















I Prettiest t Wheel | 
That Runs!” 


‘GENDRON’ 


Neatest Outline, Truest Bearings, 
Most Rigid Frame, Easiest Running | 
Our handsome booklet tells all about | 


the peerless “GENDRON” and “RELI- | 
ANCE”’ bicycles. Sent free to you. 


GENDRON WHEEL CO., | 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
































Washburn 


ManGeRne. Guitars and Banjos 
are used by the best players every- 
where, Sesmene their tone is match- 
less in volume and purity. Leading 
) sell them, butif your dealer 

core ees we will send one on eppror. 

e free. Our big 

pias anaoen, showing drum a 
tactics, street drill, easy music, how to 
| aot n =~ am and 400 ie of Horns, 


Rare Old Violins and Prices Sore 


Violins, oe, Trimmings, ete., mailed free. 
separate catalogubstand sell everything known fn m 
LYON & MEALY, 24-26 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO. 



















in a distinguished | 


The American Beauties 
For 1896 


Win love at first sight and hold it. 
Bicycling should be pure happiness. 
It’s sure to be if you ride a 


Windsor, $85 ana $100. 
For Tye address 
SIEG & WALPOLE MPG. CO., Kenosha, Wis. 
Bra deg House Ss: 











THIS ONE, which is for Driving, 


WILL BORE A HOLE 


Two hundred feet deep into the neuemeed 
night you ever saw- 


A HOLE LARGE ENOUGH 


to let your horse and bugey through. More | 
light on this lamp ina little book from 


R.E. DIETZ CO., 
60 Laight Street, NEW YORK. 
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ARE THE CHOICE 


OF EXPERIENCED RIDERS, 


Those who have learned te know the difference between a wheel that actually is high grade, and one that 
is simply claimed to be. Others may be good, but the Waverley is the Highest of all High Grades. 


REWARD 


of a new Waverley Scorcher is offered to each person who recovers a stolen '%6 
yn apn 4 during 18%, payable upon presentation to us of satisfactory proof of the 
facts and the sentence of the thief. This reward is open to every one excepting 


the owner of the stolen wheel, but is not payable to more than one person in any case. 


ART CATALOGUE FREE BY MAIL. 


INDIANA BICYCLE CoO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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AGENT WANTED 





Sete any 





in every town. 
Best seller made. 
Write for terms and discounts. 


wPeP e ee ee ee 


Are built by the oldest and 
most thoroughly scientific 
bicycle men in America, 
men who have devoted 18 
years to careful study in 
practical bicycle construc- 
tion. Why pay your money 
for an experimental ma- 
chine turned out of a tin 
shop or a mowing-machine 
factory? Buy the “*Patee”’ 
and get a perfect wheel. 


PRICES 


$60 and $85. 
Peoria Rubber & Mfg. Co., 


Peoria, lits. 


Wah haha ee ha hae hah Re ae 
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Upon receipt of $3.75 we will ship a pair of our 
shoes express paid togany address in the U. S. 


Send Stamp for Catalogue C. 


L. C. BLISS & CO. 


109 Summer St., Boston; 115 & 117 Nassau St., 1347 
Broadway, New York ; 357 Fulton St., Brookl ms 
69 Fifth Ave., 
220 Westminster St., Providence ; 219 E. Baltimore St, Baltimore; 

103 Dearborn St., and Dearborn 
State St., Chicago. 


STORES: 
Broadway, 291 
1305 F St., N. W., Washington: 

119 North Main St., Brockton ; 

St., cor. Washington, and 237 


‘From us to you” $33 -SO 


A Pair. 


THE REGAL suor 


This is the “REGAL” with extension edge and fast 
colored eyelets, a stylish shoe, perfect in every detail. 
In Calf, Russia Calf, Patent Calf and Enamel. 


Pittsburg, Pa 
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“The Trial of the New Crescent.’ 


Crescent Bicycles 


Represent : 


Every practical Bicycle improvement of 
the year. 

The best product of the Bicycle factory that 
| seen the largest number of wheels. 


napproached > gee 


Unapproached 
We are adding to our list of agents. 
Crescent Catalogue for 1896 Mailed on Application. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


Wells and Schiller Sts., Chica; 
Eastern Office: 36 Warren St., New 
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omy, other soap 
too hard for con- 
venience. 


CORO 


TRADE 


the perfect bathsoap is al- 
ways just right in sub- 


stance—in quality. It 
enhances the pleasure 
and healthfulness of 
the bath about 
tenfold. 
The N. K. Fairbank 
Company, 


Chicago, 
New York, 

















There are monarchs, there are monarchs, 
Men of every clime and hue, 

From the Czar of all the Russias 
To the Prince of Timbuctoo : 

Monarchs good and monarchs famous, 
Monarchs short and monarchs tal! ; 
















But the best is our Monarch— 
It’s the Monarch of them all. 
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King of Bicycles—A Marvel of 
Strength, Speed and Reliability. 

4 models. $80 and $100, fully guaranteed. For children 
and adul:s who want a lower price wheel the Deflance is 
made in 8 models, $40 to $76. 

Send for Monarch book. 


MONARCH CYCLE 
MFG. CO., 


Lake, Halsted and 
Fulton Sts., CHICAGO. 


83 Reade Street, 
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The following is the greatest 
collection ever offered for va- 


largest number of colors from 

it; @75 to second ; $50 te 

; and @25 to fourth. 

It will surprise you, and make 
a very interesting flower bed. 

. Alice Panay —all colors mixed, simply grand. 

. Phlox—fancy mixed, all wonderful, showy colors. 

pkt. Sweet Peas—Eckford’ 's Mixed, over 30 kinds, splendid. 

pkt. Chinese Pinks—mixed colors, hardy and 7 showy. 

pkt. Petunia—all colors, makes a gorgeous 5! 

pkt. Popples—mixed, a wonderful selection of setare. 


























onette—mixed, all kinds to be found ; fragrant 
ox. on santhemum-—al! choicest kinds—very choice. 
pkt.Ever' oaing Flowers—all colors, flowers kept for yrs. 
pk. Mix Flowers—over 100 00 kinds that grow and b! 
2 bulbs Excelsior Pea uberoses—sure to bloom early. 
4 bulbs GL. Ji, one each of White, Pink, Scarlet, Variegated. 
bulbs Gh MM, fancy mixed, lovely spikes, a!! colors. 
bulb Gladiol Lemoine, earliest of all, butterfly colors. 
— ball re bleom—lovely color for borders 








ts. c, seed and 13 choice bulbs (worth $1.30), will 
all at 20 pits of a and make a wonderful flower bed of many 
colors. I will send them with my 1996 catalogue, Pansy Calendar, 
fall instructions for prizes and how to get the jn f colors, for 
BO cents caver M. 0.) Order at once, and you will be more 
than pleased, , catalogue shows a photo of such a 
“© ” Sweet + ben the Floral Wender, Free with each order. 
MILLS, Box 127, ROSE HILL, N. Y¥.- 
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The VYouth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for E> -are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- | 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request | 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 


Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-oftice to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by_ the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








DIGESTION AND TUBERCULOSIS. 


The condition of the stomach is of the first 
importance in consumption, and this fact, which is 
well known to all physicians, should be more 
widely recognized by people in general, especially 
because consumption is so often a self-treated or 
home-treated disease. 

Medicine itself is of value chiefly in so far as it 
aids in building up the vital force of the patient; 
and it is evident that to that end nothing can con- 
tribute more than a good appetite and a sound 
digestion. 

Recent laboratory experiment has shown that 
the living blood is one of the most powerful 
destructive agents to the bacillus of tuberculosis; 
and that the more highly vitalized the blood is, the 
more potent is it in resisting the attacks of disease 
germs. This vitality of the blood must depend 
upon the successful digestion and assimilation of 
food. In other words, nutritious food thoroughly 
digested is by itself a direct attack upon the very 
origin of the disease. 

A method of treating consumption has indeed 
been devised called “forced feeding,” which con- 
sists in giving to patients willing and able to eat, 
six or more meals of easily digested, palatable 
food every day. Unfortunately this method is not. 
applicable in cases where much fever is present, 
or where there is gastric trouble. 

The influence of the digestion upon tubercular 
diseases is so pronounced that the physician is 
often more solicitous regarding the condition of 
the stomach than about the actual progress of the 
disease itself. 

It may indeed be stated as a general fact relating 
to consumptives, that anything, even medicine, if 
it affects the stomach badly, must be discontinued 
and a substitute found. 

To promote digestion, patients should live as 
much as possible in the open air, while a reason- 
able amount of diversion should be furnished them. 
All who have to do with them should remember 
that cheerfulness not only provokes the appetite 
but assists the digestion. 


—- « —-— 


HOW IT FEELS TO BE HUNGRY. 


While Mr. Somerset and Mr. Pollen were explor- 
ing “the Land of the Muskeg,” in British Columbia, 
they ran short of provisions. Again and again 
they were forced to cut down their allowance of 
bread, and eke out their meals as best they could 
on the flesh—but half-dried, and quite unfit for 
eating—of some marmots which their Indian 
guides and porters had laid in during the expedi- 
tion. 

Mr. Somerset had brought a few books with him, 
and now, in camp, with little to do, he beguiled 
the time by reading. One of the books was 
Hardy’s “Far From the Madding Crowd.” It was 
very interesting, Mr. Somerset says, but by and by 
he was compelled to lay it aside for a singular but 
all-sufficient reason. 

The chapters contain frequent references to 
English food. ‘Men sit upon gates,” says Mr. 
Somerset, “and eat ham and bread, or feast in 
barns upon cheese and cider. I had to put the 
book back into the pack, and try to forget its 
existence.” 

The contrast was too tantalizing, and he did not 
finish the story till he was once more surrounded 
with some of the comforts of life. 

If a man is at work on short commons, he pro- 
ceeds to say, he does not suffer quite so much as 
when he is idle. But even the Indians talked 
continually about things to eat, especially the 
things they would have when they got to McLeod. 

“Yes,” one of them would be heard saying, “all 
kinds of muck-a-muck at McLeod; jam, cake, bis- 
cuits—yes, everything by ’n’ by. Plenty, plenty 
muck-a-muck.” 

Little by little cookery became the one topic of 
conversation. “It appeared that no one could 
speak without some hint of the dinner-table. 
Round the camp-fire in the evening we discussed 
our favorite dishes in a way that was hardly 
human, and certainly was far from decent. 

“One hankered for steak, another for potatoes. 





THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


For my own part, I had but one vision of happiness 
in this world—raspberry jam and bread and butter. 
I longed to be in a civilized country again, that I 
might go by stealth and purchase pots of preserves, 
and then, locking myself in a room, attack them 


| with a spoon.” 


The explorers survived it all, though they came 
to the verge of actual starvation; but henceforth 
they know what it means to be hungry. 


MAN, DOG AND BEAR. 


The silver-tip bear, a variety of the grizzly, is an 
animal highly respected in the far Northwestern 
states, on account of its size, power and tenacity 
in combat. It is a “feather in a man’s cap” to kill 
one under almost any circumstances, and such an 
encounter is generally not invited. The Hope 
(Idaho) Examiner records with some pride the way 
in which Mr. Fritz Vogel, of Clark Fork, recently 
met a bear of this species. 


Mr. Vogel was walking home from the Fork one 
night when, on his own ranch, he perceived in the 
distance a creature which at first he took for one 
of his young cattle. His dog perceived it at the 
same time, and valiantly made for it. The animal 
turned to face the dog, and then Mr. Vogel saw 
that it was a large silver-tip bear. 

As the man had no weapon of any kind, he left 
his faithful dog to try conclusions with the bear 
while he ran to the house for a gun. He secured 
his rifle and returned alone to the pasture, where 
he found the bear and the dog still engaged. 

By this time it was bright moonlight. The bear 
was sitting on its haunches, fighting off the dog, 
and trying to get away or else seize the dog; but 
the dog evaded the bear’s teeth as long as the 
silver-t p remained seated, and as often as the 
bear got down and attempted to escape, the dog 
—_ is by the hind-quarters and forced it to turn 
and fight. 

t was a very pretty and really remarkable 
combat, for the dog, though of course not a match 
for the bear in strength, was its superior in strategy. 
Vogel watched his chance, crept up on the bear, 
and when the dog had it headed in the right direc- 
tion, sent a bullet into its body. — 

It pierced the heart, and the silver-tip fell dead, 
It proved to be one of the largest bears ever killed 
in Idaho. One of its claws, which Vogel presented 
to the editor of the Hope Examiner, measured 
four and one-eighth inches in length. 


THE CALF STOOD HIS GROUND. 


A little farce, in which a young lady, a bicycle 
and a calf were the actors, is reported by the Utica 
Press. A young lady, bowling merrily along on 
her wheel, came to the top of a hill which offered 
a fine opportunity for a coast. Accordingly her 
feet went up on the rests, and the wheel started 
for an untrammelled cruise down the incline. 


The coast was clear, with the exception of a 
ealf standing inoffensively in the road about half- 
way down the hill 

Had it b 
in all 
cyclist would have at 
once dismounted and 
gone around by another 
route, or ee into 
some house for assist- 
ance; but as it was only 
a harmless calf, that 
would in all probability 
make room at once at 
the approach of the 
wheel, the young lady 
noes steadily on. 

he calf, however, had 
different views concern- 
ing the right of way, and 
calmly stood his ground. 
The wheel ha now 
gained a great impetus, 
and despite the frantic 
efforts of its rider, it 
struck the astonished calf, and in some unaeccoun- 
table manner the young iady brought up on her 
hands and knees, with her head between the calf’s 
hind legs. 

This was too much for the calf, as it was also 
for the fair cyclist, and he moved off in double- 
quick time, leaving the wheel and its owner to 
reorganize and contimue. 





HIS SUBSTITUTE. 


An amusing, if somewhat apocryphal, instance 
of the manner in which a newly appointed Western 
judge enforced the rules of the court was once 
related by a former resident of the town in which 
the incident is said to have occurred. 


A witness was called who had been in the Civil 
War and received many injuries. 
j — up your right hand!” commanded the 
udge. 

“T can’t sir,” said the witness. 

“Can’t! What do you mean by that?” roared 
the judge. 

“I was shot in that arm,” said the witness, in a 
tone of apology. 

“Then hold up your left hand!” called the judge. 

“I can’t, for I was shot in that arm, too,” ex- 
plained the witness, still more meekly. 

“Well, I declare!” cried the judge, glaring 
sternly at the afflicted witness. “Well. [ tell you 
what, you hold up one of your legs, and I'll let it 
go at that! No man can be sworn in this court 
unless he holds up something!” 





SomE folks they keep huntin’ for sorrow— 
They sigh if they’re right or they’re wrong; 
But this day’s as food as to-morrow, 
So I jest keep livin’ along! 
I jest keep a-livin’ along, 
I jest keep a-singin’ a song; 
here’s no use to sigh 
While the sun’s in the sky, 
So I jest keep a-livin’ along!—£xchange. 


GENEROUS SHOPKEEPER. 


The author of “Forty Years at the Post-Office” 
cites what he terms a bit of true Irish politeness, 
which he once experienced at Schull. 


A long drive was in prospect, and the clouds 
hinted rain. So I bade the driver oy up at a sho 
where I could buy an umbrella. He did so, and 
made known my want. 

“Do IT understand that you wish to buy an 
umbrella because the day may turn out wet?” 
asked the shopkeeper. “If so, here is a good one.” 

“How much is it?” I inquired. 

“Oh, you can settle on your way back,” he 
answered, 

On my return I again inquired the price. 

“Give me my umbrella,” said the shopkeeper. 
“There’s nothing to pay. You haven’t even used it.” 
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- Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an old and Pkts. choice Flower 
world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness by mail post-paid for 
and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. (Adv. 10 cents. A beautiful 


large illustrated catalogue with each order. Address, 
SAMUEL WILSON, - Mechanicsville, Pa, 


FRENCh CANNAS CHEAP! 


We have a large stock of all the choicest varie- 
ties of the New Dwarf French Cannas at prices 
as low as Geraniums can be bought for. As a 
sample we will send a fine plant of the magnifi- 
cent ad, Crozy (one of the grandest 
of all the Dwarf French Cannas), and a copy of our 
catalogue, which describe: over 20 other rare sorts, post- 
paid to any address for only 15 cents. 


PALM CHEAP! 


Palms are considered the 





* The easiest roses to iomentt 
D & { - with are the celebrated D. & ; 
* + 
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C. roses. To make success with 
roses and other flowers doubly 


sure send for the “New Guide 
to Rose Culture,” 27th edition, 
189%, now ready. Treats of the 
growing of all flowers of worth. 


This splendidly illustrated 110-page book and sam- 
ple of our Magazine will be mailed free on request. 


The Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa. Ps 
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4 The last edition of Artistic Dwellings + a EES Pi 
ate has 100 designs for dwell- our catalogue, which tells just 
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$ i ‘Pelee, fi.00 any address, FREE! Our 68-page Cata- 
- CIRCULARS FREE 8, logue of Rare Florida Flowers and 
Frank P. Allen 2 Fruits for 1896, with fine colored plate of Red 
=. ‘q secmrvece ab and Blue Water Lilies, mailed free to applicants. 
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/ ALL FOR TEN CENTS. | 


Aster—NEwW COMET, 10 colors. Ten Weeks’ Stock—FINEsT, 20 hues. 
Carnation—MARGARET,8 sorts. Chrysanthemum—ANNUAL, 15 sorts. 
Petunia—NeEw BEDDING, kinds. Mignonette—Sw EET, large flowered. 
Verbena—MAMMOTH, 20 sorts. ragon—NEw FANCY, 8 tints. 
Pansy—ScCENTED, large, 30 sorts. Zinnia—DAHLIA FLOWER’D, new, 10sorts. 
Sweet Peas—LARkGE, finest sorts. Complete Mixture—1,000 sorts, giving a 
oppy—GIANT DOUBLE, 3 sorts. daily surprise all Summer, 
s for these 13 pkts. firs(-class warranted Seeds, enough for a 
’s FLORA = Hse. 
» had; 





cts. pa: 
whole garden of choice flowers : also cultural GUIDE and PARK 
AZINE 8 months on trial. They are not cheap seeds, but the best to 
WORTH A DOLLAR. Large-flowered Phlox, Indian Pinks, Nasturtium, Gaillar- 
dia, or Salpiglossis for club of two, or all for club of five. Club with’ friends. 
This is my best offer. Don’t miss it.’ Order at once. 


; GEO. W. PARK, Box 67, Libonia, Pa. 











. Seeds packed inexpensively by steam machinery, hence this bargain. Bargains also in TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. 
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50¢.Trial Sets ants ana Fruits 


mail st-paid, safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Order by the 
letters and the numbers from this advertisement NOW, as these are introductory sets, not 
in catalogue.an Elegant Annual of 168 pages, which will be sent free with first order. 
If none of these sets suit you and you want anything in our line, send for CATA LOGUE, 
FREE. About 60 ya es devoted to VEGETABLE and FLOWER SEEDs, 
70 to PLANTS and the balance to the CKEAM OF THE FRUITS. Trees 
and plantsin these sets are all thrifty and well rooted. Try them. 


Set J—10 elegant profuse bl ing Roses, including one of the new famous Crimson Rambler, 50c. 
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BES. choles FiectabieS Seed: i. 16 goats “= 1 pkt, of our new Golden Hubbard Squash, 50e 
« E- 8. choice Flower 8, 20 sorts, . 

“ ¥—10 fragrant Carnation Pinks, l0sorts, —_50c. FRUIT TREES, ETC. MAIL SIZE. 

“ G-—10 Prize Chrysanthemums, 10 sorts, 50c. Set 103— 8 Peaches, 4 sorts, 50c 
“ H— 4superb French Cannas, 4 sorts, 50c. “ 104— 8 Apple, 4 sorts, 50c 
“ K-10 large flowered Geraniums, 10 sorts, 50c. “ 105— 2 Pear, 2 sorts; 2 Cherry, 2 sorts, 50¢ 
“ L—30 fine Gladioli, all flowering bulbs, 0c. “ 106— 6 Grapes, 3 sorts, 50c 
“ N-—10 Tuberoses, double sorts, all flowering, 50c. “ 107—10 Grapes, all Concord 50c. 
“ @O—10 flowering plants, all different, 50ec. “ 108— 4 Gooseberries, 4 sorts, 50c., 
“ P~— 6 hardy ornamental Shrubs, 6 sorts, 50c. “ 109—10 Currants, 3 sorts. 50c 
“ $- 6 hardy Climbing Vines, 6 sorts, 50c. “ 110—30 Raspberries, 5 sorts, 50c 
* — 2elegant Palms, strong plants, 2 sorts, 50c. “ 111—50 Strawberries, 5 sorts, 50e 


One-half each of any two sets 50c., any 3 sets $1.25, 5 sets $2.00. 
Everything of the best for LAWN, CONSERVATORY, PARK, ORCHARD, VINEYARD and GARDEN. 
42d VEAR. 1000 ACRES. 29 CREENHOUSES. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 114, Painesville, 0. 
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GREATEST OF ALL NEW ROSES. 


CLIMBING METEOR, now offered for the first time, is really a Perpetual Blooming 
Climbing General Jacqueminot. Though a sport from that finest of all Hybrid Teas, Meteor 
it is much larger and of a deeper, richer color, — only by the peerless Jacqueminot, and will 
Spey twenty blossoms to Jacqueminot’s one. . It is a Rose which will make 10 to 15 feet of growth 

n a season and show a profusion of bloom every day. Foliage pe healthy and luxuriant. Buds 
exquisite ; flowers large, beautifully shaped, and of that rich, dark velvety crimson color seen only in 
the Jacqueminot. We do not hesitate to pronounce it the finest Rose in existence for summer bloom- 
ing, as it will make a large growth and is loaded with its glorious blossoms from May until November. 
For winter blooming it has no equal in beauty or profusion. Just the Rose to train up in a conserva- 
tory or bay-window, where its exquisite blossoms will show to wonderful advantage every day, 
summer or winter. Quite hardy, and will produce more flowers than a dozen ordinary Roses. 

RICE: swens. well-rooted, healthy pease. for abundant blooming at once, cents each; 
four for $1.00; nine for $2.00. By mail, post-paid, guaranteed to arrive in good order. 

6 EXQUISITE NOVELTIES for 20c., post-paid, as| 12 LOVELY NAMED GLADIOLUS for only 25¢ 
follows: Cupid Dwarf Sweet Pea, Scarlet Pansies, | post-paid; each bulb correctly labeled, fine colors, 
Weeping Palm, Margera: Carnation, Giant White | white, pink, yellow, scarlet, blush, blotched, striped. 
warf Flowering Canna. 1 JAPANESE GOLDEN’ MAYBERRY, grows 6 io 8 

E GEM DWARF CALLA, grows only 8 | feet high, hardy, branching like a tree; bears great 
inches high; pegpetuel bloomer; most exquisite pot | golden berries of luscious quality, which ripen earlier 
plant, post-paid, for 25c.; 3 for 50c. than Strawberries. 25c.; 3 for 50c.; post-paid. 

Or everything above offered, including Rose, for 75c., post-paid. Order Now. 
of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare 


Our Great Catalogue New Fruits is the finest ever issued; 136 pages, profusely 

illustrated with elegant cuts and colored plates. We 
offer the choicest standard sorts and finest Novelties. We are headquarters for all that is New, Rare 
and Beautiful. Do not miss Rudbeckia Golden Glow, Giant Imperial Japanese Morning Glories, New 
Cannas, Chrysanthemums, Mayberry, Tree Strawberry, and other great Novelties. Mailed for 


10 Cents, or FREE if you order any of the above articles. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Pork, N. Y. 
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Zuni Pedestrianism. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the North 
American Indians have long been noted as 
furnishing fine examples of horsemanship, and 
owning generally an abundance of ponies for use 
in travelling, they are none the less noted by 
reason of their fleetness and powers of endurance 
on foot, and many are the tales of wonderful 
feats so performed by them, as told in truth and 
fiction. 

The Zufii Indians of northwestern New 
Mexico are no exception to the rule. Although 
belonging as they do to the oldest known branch 
of the North American Indian stock, the tribe 
is, physically speaking, a dying one, and shows 
many evidences of racial degeneracy. 

Both the men and women are below the Indian 
average in muscular development and stature, so 
that the large, finely developed and command- 
ing specimens of the red man seen in many 
other tribes are here almost entirely lacking. 
But by reason of long and systematic practice, 
a considerable portion of the male Zufiis have 
attained to powers on foot little short of the 
marvellous. 

Fort Wingate is forty-five miles away over the 
mountains to the east and north of the pueblo or 
town of Zufi, and instances of the round trip 
from Zufi to Wingate and return, a distance of 
ninety miles, being accomplished by an un- 
mounted Indian between sun and sun are com- 
mon enough to occasion but little comment. 

The writer remembers, during his residence 
with the Zuiis, of hearing quite an old man of 
the tribe offer to bet a considerable amount on his 
ability to perform this trip on foot in the above- 
mentioned time; and none of his associates would 
take the wager, so sure were they that he could 
accomplish the journey if he set out to win. 

A more difficult trail than that going to 
Wingate is the one leading south from Zufii to a 
pair of salt lakes, distant nearly fifty miles. The 
wager necessary to stimulate one of their number 
to unusual exertion having been laid, a young 
warrior of the tribe some time since set the 
precedent in this direction by making the round 
trip to the lakes in a day, returning with some of 
the crystallized salt, which he had scraped up on 
the lake shore, wrapped in his buckskin leggings 
as proof positive of the fulfilment of the contract, 
and so won the prize. 

The main town of the Zuiis is situated almost 
in the centre of a depressed, oval plain measuring 
some twenty or more miles in length by eight in 
width, bounded on every side by high sandstone 
mesas or table-lands, through which and past the 
town flows the Zufii River, a shallow and sandy 
stream. 

Every year there is held on this plain a racing 
tournament, in which a number of the fleetest 
runners of the tribe, after a week of severe 
preparatory practice, contest for prizes to be 
given those who first complete on foot a circuit 
embracing a large extent of this plain, and which 
in its entirety is fully twenty-five miles in length. 

The contestants are compelled, in connection 
with their running, to kick a small stick the 
entire distance of the race. Sometimes, however, 
instead of kicking the stick they bare the right 
foot and can so grasp it between the toes, and 
when in the act of taking a step can fling the 
stick a surprising distance in front of them as 
they run. 

The rules of the race are that this stick is never 
to be touched by any part of the body other than 
the foot, and the reader can easily see that this is 
no easy thing to do, or rather not to do, should 
the nomadic piece of wood happen by accident to 
fall into the midst of one of those large, thorny 
clumps of the cacti which so abound in that 
country, or if in the race the river is to be crossed, 


where the stick has every opportunity to cause | could 


the pursuer much trouble and delay by floating 
off down-stream. 

So excellent are the powers for endurance and 
speed of these runners that the entire twenty-five 
miles constituting the distance of the race are 
accomplished in little more than two hours from 
_ the time of starting. 

Sometimes Indians mounted on the swiftest 
and longest-distanced ponies owned by the tribe 
enter the race against the foot-runners, and it is 
interesting to note by actual observation how 
much greater are the powers of man than are 


those of the equine family, for at the end of ten | to 


miles the horses begin to show signs of fatigue 


from being ridden so furiously as their owners by 


’ urge them at the outset, and when fifteen, twenty, 
and latterly when the twenty-five miles have been 
travelled they have either been withdrawn from 
the race or else show signs of great fatigue. 

By keeping a moderate and steady gait the 
pedestrians are almost always able to win the 
race over their mounted competitors, and seem to 
suffer no serious effects from the great muscular 
strain to which they have been subjected. After 
finishing the race the runners are warmly wrapped 
in blankets, and treated by the simple remedial 
measures which the savage has learned so well to 
apply, and the winners are soon able to claim 
their reward, which consists, as the case may be, 








THE YOUTH’S 


of gaily wrought Navajo Indian blankets of wool, 
trinkets and articles of Zufii manufactured silver 
jewelry, ponies, rifles, pistols, or the many-and- 
one articles which go to make up earthly wealth 
in that far-away nation. And all Zufiiland has a 
new theme for speculation and remark for another 
year to come! E. P. GASTON. 
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Village Comment. 


The author of ‘““The Rescue of an Old Place” 
says that a great wonderment naturally rose in 
the village when she and her husband actually 
bought a farm for which, when it was put up at 
auction some ten years before, no purchaser 
could be found. No one but themselves had 
recognized the possibilities of beauty which lay 
in its gnarled trees and wild tracts of ground. 
The comments of the villagers, dictated by 
disapprobation and superior wisdom, are worth 
preserving. 

“What does the doctor want of that forlorn old 
hole?” said one. ‘Only a salt-ma’sh to look at, 
and the road a-drainin’ right into it all the time. 
me aie ape ped gentrgene | too shady and wet 
where the old one was, and i it iy up on the 
hill he’ll jest blow away. U to be a good 
on ee ae See ees best garden spot in 
town, bu or well run’ out now; and the 
fences! It’ e all he’ll earn to JKeep them 
tama half a mile o’ fencin’ if 


And so the omnis went on behind our backs 
and sometimes to our faces, with only a word of 
good-will now and then from people who could 
recall the former charm of the old place when it 
was in the hands of the family, and hoped that 
something of it might in time be restored. But 
when the critics found that we had chosen the 
site for our penne ta an unexpected part of the 
grounds, their again reached our ears. 

‘Why in the > world ¢ don't ¢ the doctor build up 
on top of the hill, where he can see ev 
and be among neighbors?” sang half the 

“Tf I had a lot of big trees like them dam, Fa I'd 
peo a of ’em, and put my new house on 

e old cellar,” echoed the antiphonal. 

“Never can make anything better’n a sumac- 
bush grow in that gravel-pit!” shouted they all 


“Well, perhaps he knows what he’s about!” 


w in some friendly voice; “but it 
wouldn’t be my way, anyhow. He'll find out, 
come to plantin’, that’ he’s got to have soil, even 
for a doo 

Since that time the problems of the old place 
have continued to develop and add puzzle to 


puzzle, in our minds as well as in the judgments 
of the bors. We are sure of one thing, 
however ; although we may pay dearly for 
our whistle, we shall at least have the whistle. 
The beauty of stately expanses, of deep soli- 
tudes, of extensive lawns and broad, park-like 
we can never attain, but travellers on the 
village highway will look kind ly through the 
overarching trees and say, “‘A pleasant home is 
} tag and a fair outlook on a quiet scene.” 
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An Eccentric Violinist. 


Paganini, the wonderful player on the violin, 
had his share of eccentricity. He feared no one, 
and when he was disposed to ‘“‘fly off in a 
tangent,” neither audience nor king could keep 
him in the regular orbit. During the reign of 
Louis Philippe he agreed to play at a court 
concert announced at the Tuileries. Just before 
the concert he looked at the room. The curtains 
were hung so as to interfere with the sound, and 
he asked the superintendent to have them properly 
arranged. The official paid no heed to the 
request, but so offended Paganini by his manners 


that the violinist determined not to play. The 
hour of the concert came, but no Paganini. At 
last a messenger was sent to his hotel. The 


violinist was there, but he had gone to bed. 


A writer in The Cornhill Magazine tells 
how the violinist’s eccentricity caused him to be 
mobbed at uleaie as 

i) 


Ferrara: 
In those days, it seems, the common 
the suburbs of that little town looked upon the 
— in the = itself as “a set of asses!” 
read, ‘‘Any countryman 
the suburbs, if asked where he came from, never 
song Rea a Ferrara,’ but put up his head and 
like an ass!” 


ow, ually for him, as it proved, Paganini 
imitate with his violin the braying of an 
ass as well as do other wonderful things. In the 
SS eee 
had hi . It was an outrage which must 
revenged, but no one suspected ven p SI when, 
at the close of the programme, — proposed 
to imitate the voices of various animals 

After having reproduced the notes of different 
habdn, the mavet ance io the foatlshts, an 
and so on, he advanced ts, and 
calling out, “This is for those who hissed,” 
a in an unmistakable manner the braying 
ofa ey. 

The effect was magical, but not at all what the 
play er had probably expected. The audience, 

ad the ificant ae as an allusion 
themselves, rose man, rushed 

the imbed “the ats ao and 


undoubtedly have strangled the 
fiddler if he had —| taken to instantaneous flight. 
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Why he was Discharged. 


The New York Post tells how a sharp English 
judge set free a man whom he believed to be a 
scamp. 

The prisoner pleaded guilty of eg and 
then withdrew the plea and declared himself 
innocent. -The case went to a jury, a 
was acquitted. Then the justice said 

“Prisoner, a few minutes ago you said you 


were a thief. Now the jury say you are a Jiar. 
Consequently you are Misohakged.” 
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STAM LADIES, 


The best toilet article is 


Ryder’s 
Chapine. 
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WSs approval sheets at 50 per cent. 
est 104th St., New York City. 
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Our New P 7 vrRee 
This cut on every bor. with every box. 
JOHUN H. RYDER, Mir., 2938 Washington Street, Boston. 
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cinarmecer nanssetan tg FAULTLESS PEBBLES A SPECIALTY. 
rr a er eee . 
delsim halithe tneythen eat the bee. Ts} | Artificial Human Eyes $4, Fitted. 
ke egg business pay. 
Breck’s Eureka Egg Food Rimless Eye Oculists’ 
Aids digestion, gives strength when moulting, Glasses, Orders our 
stimulates the hen to lay in winter, when eggs Specialty 
bring the most. Also prevents and cures —_e Best Nickel, ze 
Cholera, Gapes and other ailments common We make all 
ultry. For 25c, we mail ® month’s supply for 12 & 1 -50. our own 
ens, or for $1.00, enough for 60 hens. Ny 
“Points for Pouliry Raisers,” 52-pp. mailed free ; 14k. Gold, i Pact Lenses. 
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Mention this paper. 47 to 54 Neth Market Se 


75 Per Cent. Saved on Our Prices. 
Cc. E. DAVIS, Mfg. and Pres. Opt., 2 Park 8q., Boston, Mass. 
Rooms iand2. MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED: 
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Thep Succeed Best 


in raising poultry for profit, who commence 
with little chicks; giving them twice a wee 














Cure Without Medicine. 












an even teaspoonfu of Sheridan’s Condi- 
tion Powder mixed with each quart of food, 
gradually increasing the dose until your chick- 


A Safe, Simple Home Treatment of unapproachable ens are full grown. 
Effectiveness. Illustrated Catalogue with HomME 
testimonials, prices, etc., free. Address, 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
General Agent for the New England States. 


K. M. ELLIoTT, 42 Insurance Building, New Haven, 
Conn., Sole Agent for Western Conn. 
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CONDITION POWOES 





For Weak Lungs 


nothing ever known equal to 


ANGERS a pun 






Therefore, no matter what kind of food you 
use, mix with it daily Sheridan’s Powder. 
It assures perfect assimilation of the food ele- 


ments needed to make flesh and form eggs. It f 

is sold ++ 4 druggists, grocers and feed dealers ? 

or by mafl. Single pack, 25 cts. Five $1. Large > 

two-lb. can $1.20. Six cans, $5. Express paid. § 

F If you ie 4 (ee paper we wit malt 7 

. post “pare 7. Boyer’s 15-cent boo ? 
Purifies fortifies nourishes. ree. ‘Poultry’ Diseases and Treatment.” § 

’ ’ 


I. 8S. JOHNSON & COMPANY, 
22 Custom House Street, Boston, Mass. 


Agreeable — digestible. 


Pamphlet free. Angier 











Druggists, soc. and $x. 


Chemical Co., Boston. 
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¢ ~ NEW ENGLAND COOKING = is FAMOUS. 


5 sae MAGEE RANGES are in General Use 


throughout New England. 
The American kitchen is to the home what the 
foundation is to the house, and needs a 
Cooking Apparatus which 


Meets all the Requirements 
for the most Exacting 
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Work. it 
Such a type Never Fails, 
is the It Saves Time and 


Economizes Fuel, being fitted 
with Special Features, found only 
in the MAGEE RANGES, such as 


Full Sheet Flue, Dock Ash Grate, 





Oven-Heat Indicator, Etc. 
Thousands of families will use no 
other. Endorsed by Leading Ametican 


Authorities on Cooking, and the Great 

Expositions, as the 

Highest Achievement in Cooking Apparatus. 
Sold by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 


MACEE FURNACE CO. 
Makers Highest Grades Heating and Cooking 
Apparatus for all uses, 
SAN FRANCISCO, @®®e 
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Dd PERRY MASON & CO., 201 Columbus Ave. Boston. qd 
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Groceries. 
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Pure Leaf Lard. 


Tried Out in the Old-Fashioned Way. | 
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LARD—and Nothing but LARD. 


It is no mysterious compound with a high-sounding name, 
but absolutely the pune leaf tried out just as your mother 
and grandmother did it, only onalarger scale. You could 
try it out yourself if it were not a great saving to buy 
ours. Every cook knows what pure lard will do. 
There is no doubt about the purity when 
our Name is Stamped on the Pail. 


_| JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., - = Boston, Mass. 
































HAVE YOU TRIED 


Cheese « 





Your Grocer Has Them. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BOSTON BAKERY—United States Baking Co. 












Matchless for Dairy, a 
Kitchen, and Table. 











Finest 
Grown. gs 
CHASE & SANBORN, =- - 
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Does your Food Digest ? 

sie 


DYSPEPSIA, CONSTIPATION, 
PALPITATION or WEAKNESS. 


-o THAYER’S 


Tri-Ferment Compound 


WILL CURE YOU. 


It is capable of digesting all kinds of food, and-therefore not only affords. immediate 
relief, but completely removes the cause.’ Its composition is that of the Gastric Juice, 
the Digestive Fluid of the Stomach. Each dose possesses a certain digestive power, 
and is always uniform. 


Prepared in the form of POWDER and TABLETS. 
Price of POWDER, per ounce, or TABLETS, per hundred, 50 Cents. 


All Druggists keep it or will get it for you; if not, we will mail it on receipt of price. 


HENRY THAYER & CO., - Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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If not, you must be suffering 
from __../_- 
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The only labor-saving house-cleaner 


that saves all mops, slops or muss. 


» 





Pee 


Removes dirt, grime or rust. 


Polishes the finest metals like new, 
Without a Scratch. 








P Always has been, 
ure Is now, and 


Soap | Always will be 


In Demand by all Good Housekeepers. 


You say, “Soap is soap, and it doesn’t matter much what kind I use.” Very 
good; but soap Is Nor soap if it contains those impurities that deteriorate 
and injure hands and clothes. It Pays to use the Purest and Besé. 


Good-=Will Soap 


“Fills the Bill.” 


It is the Best Laundry Soap Made. 


One who is using GOOD-WILL SOAP says: “We believe your Soap 
to be the best piece of Soap made.” 


GEORGE E. MARSH & CO., Manufacturers, Lynn, Mass. 























A Superior «:Picked-up’’ Codfish. 


All chefs and housewives pronounce it perfect, and many manufacturers “try” to 
imitate it. All good grocers sell only the genuine article —“ Beardsley’s.” 


J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS 192 West St., New York City. 
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II. THE YCUTH’S COMPANION. 
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‘ G HE number and importance of the improvements 

made in the 1896 Victor distinguish it from all 
competitors. The Victor is made for those who want 
more than just a Bicycle. 





OVERMAN WHEEL COMPANY, 


Makers of Victor Bicycles, 
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BOSTON. NEW YORK. DETROIT. DENVER 
Pacific Coast: San Francisco. Los Angeles. Portland 
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THE ONLY MYSTERY 
ABOUT A WATCH 


is in the marvellous instruments of precision 
used in its construction. Pocket 
timepieces are not called upon to produce 
anything, like looms and sewing machines, 
or furnish or transmit power, like steam 
engines or dynamos. All that is asked of 
them is to run their allotted number of 
hours with extreme regularity, measuring 
the last hour of the twenty-four with 
exactly the same number of minutes and 
seconds as the first, through all changes 

of temperature or varying positions. 

The secret of success here is sim- 
plicity and absolute accuracy. These 
have been made possible by the Waltham 
model, the wonderful machinery at 
Waltham and the skilled American 
mechanics there. Such a combination 
of a perfect watch and a reasonable 
price has never before been possible in 
the history of watch-making. 

Ask to see the name ‘‘Azverszde” 
or ‘‘Royal” engraved on the plates, 
and always “Waltham.” : 

They are fully warranted by the American 
Waltham Watch Co., of Waltham, Mass., 


the pioneer American Company. 


The *‘ Riverside’? movement is as accurate a time-keeping machine 
a@s it is possible to make. You can get no better, whatever you pay. 










Dress Linings 


The ONLY known Fast Black 
that absolutely 


Will Not Crock 


or Discolor by Perspiration. Positively Un- 

changeable and Superior Quality. Nothing 
else so fully satisfies the highest require- 
ments for both waist and skirt lining. 


Ladies’ Tailors use it for costly gowns 
because of its high quality and because 
it holds the dress in shape. Yet ’tis 
not expensive. 


For Underskirts 


NUBIAN FAST BLACK is used ex- 
tensively because it is Firm and 
Substantial without being heavy. It 

is good enough for the Dress itself. 


FOR SALE AT ALL 


Dry Goods and Lining Stores. 


Caution Look for the words on the ce 


Selvage of every yard... 








Alfred Peats 


Prize 


WALL PAPER 


We will mail you samples free of our Prize Patterns, 
1896 Series, together with our guide, ‘“‘How to Paper, and 
Economy in Home Decoration.” If you will send us a de- 
scription of the different rooms you have to paper, and 
what they are used for, we will carefully select the patterns 
and colorings most suitable. Fats} 
Our new $1,000 Prize Designs are the most artistic 
and delicately colored papers in the market, and are 
better made than those of any other manufacturer. 


Prices, 10 cents and up per roll. 


The New York World says: “None so beautiful, so 
perfect or offered so cheap.” 

The Chicago Tribune says: “ They will be in great 
demand by people of artistic taste.” 

Over 2,000,000 rolls of other paper carried in stock. 
Prices marked in plain figures on each sample. 


3 cents and up per roll. 
WE PREPAY THE FREIGHT. 


Send to us for samples and you will positively get the 
latest colorings and designs to select from. 


AGENTS WANTED. One agent wanted in each town, who can 
furnish good references, to sell from our large sample books on com- 
mission and to whom we can refer all requests for samples in their 
vicinity. Experience not necessary. Agents’ outfit, complete, $1.00, 


Prices and Samples are Our Best Argument. 


Write to nearest address. 








MARCH 12, 1896, 





